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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 

may have been changed 


‘Vanguard?’ 


John Masters makes some _ very 
pertinent points about the nature of 
the ‘vanguard’ (Letters, September 
3). He points out: “We are very much 
at the moment under the leadership 
across the sects that we might call 
the ‘children of 68’ - comrades whose 
political outlook was forged in the 
events of Paris, Czechoslovakia and 
the subsequent repercussions.” 

In fact it would be more accurate 
to say under the ‘leadership’ of sects 
who represent a radically degenerated 
vision of the ‘New Left’. Sects which 
in practice have given up on the idea 
of socialism and the working class as 
an agency in achieving it - some have 
formed a bizarre alliance with Islamic 
fundamentalists, with whom they 
share a notion of national nihilism 
parading as ‘progressive’. Other 
grouplets are effectively nothing 
more than Labour Party ginger groups 
and there are a bunch of outfits which 
seem to have no rationale at all apart 
from keeping going as sort of social 
clubs and therapy groups. 

The ‘third world first’ 
Revolutionary Communist Group 
were at one time arguing that the 
vanguard in Britain would be formed 
from the Irish, Turks, the unemployed 
and oppressed, black people ef al, 
but now wisely seem to have at least 
toned this down - perhaps belatedly 
realising that, if it was true, then the 
need for resident leftie groups would 
be redundant. 

Masters argues: “There is a younger 
generation out there drowning in 
the trap of identity politics, cancel 
culture, environmentalist doomsday- 
mongering and the failure’ of 
Corbyn’”, but one can see all of 
these tendencies heavily represented 
within the vanguard as well. The 
overall sect ideology appears to be 
a mixture of PC, ‘respect’ for the 
religion of the oppressed, social 
work and local council jargon and 
victimhood. Anyone who 1s identified 
as ‘different’ - black, gay, trans, etc 
- iS viewed as automatically anti- 
capitalist. 

Even if it was possible to win 
this type of ‘vanguard’ over, what 
would one actually have in reality, 
except a load of dead wood living in 
an essentially make-believe world of 
individual creation? There is some 
hope here, as I note scathing articles 
regarding ‘gender fluidity’ and 
identity politics leading to expulsions 
by the Proletarian group of its 
professional sexual politics members. 
Members who were content to just be 
gay or trans and never did anything 
for the party. I guess that the political 
situation is so difficult and new 
members so sparse that the grouplets 
have gradually dumbed down what 
is acceptable as cadre members. It is 
heartening therefore to see a group 
purging itself of dead wood. 

Masters’ letter made me think 
back to the early years in the 
International Marxist Group and, 
whilst that outfit ended in tears, at 
least they did attempt to analyse 
events via Marxism and hold regular 
educational meetings on the doctrine. 
Whilst recruiting was not a fetish, as 
it was in a group such as the Workers 
Revolutionary Party, if one does not 
want to recruit or does not think that 
the group is worth joining, then what 
are you in it for?! 

These comments on the left are 
supported by empirical experiences. 
Some years ago there was a gaggle 
of Trotskyists who set themselves 
up as Open Polemic and attempted 
to encourage leftie groups to engage 


in dialogue which could potentially 
create political unity. None of them 
(lefties) were interested and so OP 
initiated a fairly ludicrous Polemic 
by Proxy, where they published 
various articles by various groups 
with, as far as I recall, little interest. If 
anyone did attend it was generally to 
restate their own position, denounce 
the opposition and never be seen 
again. (An exception to this was Paul 
Cockshott, who has written some 
genuinely insightful material on what 
modern socialism could look like.) 

If Phil Sharpe or Phil Walden are 
out there, they can no doubt illuminate 
us on the Trotskyist Unity Group and 
their attempt to unite at least some 
layers of Trotskyite thinking. I recall 
that much of the time the TUG was 
dealt with by simply barring them 
from meetings. This is the level of 
confidence the comrades had! 

Masters is surely correct when 
he mentions: “Perhaps it is time to 
incorporate into the ‘winning the 
vanguard’ formula the need to add 
to its numbers some members who 
are on our side from the start of their 
political life! They would thus skip 
the stage where they get a headful of 
SPEW that needs to be overcome.” 

Actually, if some young blood is 
not recruited, then leftie politics is 
finished, as those influenced by the 
New Left are now approaching Old 
Age. The sects will slowly die out 
of their own accord. And then where 
would we be? 

The organised ‘vanguard’ are 
brain-dead and almost _ totally 
integrated into capitalism. The old 
adage that one could not avoid being 
‘from’ capitalism, but needed to fight 
relentlessly to not be ‘of’ it needs to 
be reasserted. A realistic start could 
be made by instituting a serious 
Marxist education programme - this 
may help combat the ID, ‘look at 
me’, PC politics, which, as Masters 
notes, are very popular. You could 
start with the Weekly Worker, where 
many of the articles on issues such 
as Iran, Palestine, etc are from a 
humanitarian, superior, moral- 
authority viewpoint, rather than from 
any Marxist perspective. It was a joy 
to read the letter on immigration by 
Oliver Healey, which was thoroughly 
grounded in Marxism and _ not 
moralism (September 10). 

As John Masters says, this question 
of the ‘vanguard’ is the “elephant in 
the room’, so to critique it properly 
will require a massive reassessment 
of the conventional wisdom and, as 
history tends to show, ‘the left’ is 
not too good at this! Don’t hold your 
breath! 

Ted Hankin 
email 


Italian lessons 


I was saddened to read that it will 
be some time before we’ll have a 
printed copy of the Weekly Worker 
in our hands. We can only blame 
Boris Johnson’s incompetence in his 
handling of Covid-19. On the other 
hand, given Dominic Cummings 
regularly quoting Lenin and Trotsky 
in his blog, Johnson’s incompetence 
might just be a secret plot to disrupt 
the development of the revolutionary 
party - including its paper, the Weekly 
Worker! 

Sarcasm and conspiracy theories 
aside, the incompetence of Boris 
Johnson will only be tolerated by 
Tory MPs for so long, especially 
amongst those newly elected in the 
former ‘Red Wall’ Labour seats. The 
bookies’ favourite to replace Boris 
used to be Michael Gove, who comes 
across as a schoolboy chair of the 
Eton debating society. Gove is also 
a close friend of Cummings - both 
worked together in the department 
for education under David Cameron’s 
short premiership. 


Whilst the Tory Party no longer has 
the aristocratic ‘men in grey suits’ to 
tap a prime minister on the shoulder to 
tell him, or her, that their sell-buy date 
is up, there is the trio - the chairman, 
secretary and treasurer of the all- 
powerful 1922 committee of Tory 
MPs. To many Tory backbenchers 
Michael Gove is too associated with 
Dominic Cummings to come to the 
rescue of the Conservative Party, 
whose poll ratings are rapidly going 
south. So I expect the new bookies’ 
favourite - chancellor of the exchequer 
Rishi Sunak - to be installed as the 
new leader at the 2021 Tory Party 
conference. 

Sunak, unlike Boris Johnson, has 
had a good pandemic (if there is ever 
such thing as a ‘good’ one). He 1s also 
reputably the richest MP in parliament 
- his wealth acquired when working 
for three different organisations in 
the City of London. Rishi is also a 
good public speaker and can think 
on his feet. As chancellor, he has also 
borrowed money during the pandemic 
on a scale John McDonnell can only 
dream about - and he could also 
give the clinical Sir Keir Starmer a 
run for his money at prime ministers 
questions. 

I have recently been reading the 
new book by David Broder - First 
they took Rome: how the populist 
right conquered Italy. Whilst it 
details the decline and fall of the 
Italian Communist Party and Socialist 
Party since the high point at the end 
of World War II, following their 
members’ role in the Italian resistance 
movement, there are lessons for 
perspectives for the British Labour 
Party. The book also explains the 
rise of rightwing populists in Italy, 
including Matteo Salvini whom many 
expect to shortly become Italy’s next 
prime minister - as well as the rise of 
the Brexit Party under Nigel Farage 
in Britain and Donald Trump in the 
US (the latter being a US version of 
the Italian billionaire media tycoon, 
Silvio Berlusconi. 

It will be interesting to see what 
happens in the 2024 general election 
between a Tory Party led by Rishi 
Sunak and a Labour Party led by 
Sir Keir Starmer. Whilst the UK 
hasn’t got the barmy proportional 
representation system used in 
parliamentary elections in_ Italy, 
the disappearance of the Italian 
Communist Party and Socialist Party 
could give a good indication of the 
possibility of the Pasokification 
of the British Labour Party, which 
both Jack Conrad and Mike Macnair 
spoke about in sessions at this year’s 
Communist University. 

The decline and fall in the support 
of working class people for the 
Labour Party has been going on for 
over 40 years now. Just like in Italy, 
where the successor to the Italian 
Communist Party - the Democratic 
Party (PD) - is now a party of the 
liberal muddle classes, the same 
goes for Labour. As in Italy, where 
the party of the working class is the 
League, and in the US, where it is 
Trump’s Republican Party, in Britain 
it is now the Tory Party. Hence the 
hatred of blue-collar workers towards 
Labour’s liberalism and their love for 
the party of Eton toff Boris Johnson. 

The advent of Rishi Sunak as new 
Tory leader and prime minister can 
only be the last nail in the coffin for 
a Labour Party under the stewardship 
of Starmer. This is why, as in the Italy 
and the US, it is an urgent necessity 
to build a revolutionary party - a mass 
communist party. 

John Smithee 


Cambridgeshire 
No venom 
As a_ regular and_ reasonably 


longstanding reader of the Weekly 
Worker, | can’t help but to have 


noticed an absence of what might 
be called gut fury - of simple rage. 
No incendiary contemptuousness 
is expressed in relation to those 
activities of the capitalist system only 
describable as beyond despicable - 
maybe most consequential amongst 
which is that twisting to its own 
advantage of matters to do with 
global warming and _ associated 
climate change. 

No abject distain expressed nor 
cascades of revengeful intent - at 
any rate not that I’ve managed to 
detect - about the commandeering 
by international industrial concerns 
of any potential Green Revolution, 
in their hands to become a mere 
rebooting of possibilities for super- 
exploitation (by which I mean of 
lands and peoples/of air and seas); 
nor about capitalism’s conniving 
to remake the world into a place 
where even solidly science-based 
facts become deformed almost 
automatically into corrosive lies; 
moreover, a place where the accepted 
cultural overtone is one of omni- 
monetisation alongside commercial- 
brand-promoted self-obsession, with 
barely a sliver of space remaining for 
common good. 

So what can explain _ that 
negligence? Certainly where almost 
nothing appears in those pages in 
relation to the fact that, whether 
communist or other progressive, all 
are being obliged to stand by close to 
helpless, whilst the incarceration and 
associated persecution of WikiLeaks’ 
Julian Assange slides on pretty much 
unchangeable. Both Assange and 
that organisation are, of course, the 
international public-service exposers 
not only of war criminals, but also 
their various agencies, apologists 
and enablers - together acting as 
the man’s vicious jailers. Of course, 
there’s nothing to shock or confuse 
the Marxist in any of that - not even 
what lurks behind all such things 
capitalistic: namely, its threat of 
brutal suppression aimed at any 
peoples of the world who might be 
thinking of veering away from that 
designated role of theirs as economic 
subordinates, as hybrid slaves. 

So why is it the pages of the Weekly 
Worker never spit out with venom at 
these factors or this overall scenario 
- never, it seems, harbouring any 
wish to vent hot green bile towards 
those elites of capitalism, as they 
preside over a pitch-black circus they 
insist upon describing as civilisation 
- that horror show of cynicism and 
collusion, their blood-drenched 
farce. So what’s not to despise? 
Why no rawness, why no vitriol 
from within those pages? Could it 


be that the operatives involved have 
forgotten the simple fact of how 
human beings live - not by rationality 
and intellectualism alone, but also 
visceral emotion, romantic aspiration, 
inspirational drive? 

So, yes, how strange this all 
is: most particularly whilst in the 
background and over on their side 
of the class divide our enemies 
variously shuffle their wealth, 
slaver in luxury, and snigger up 
their sleeves; whilst enemies much 
closer to home continue selling 
that ‘eco-friendly’ dream, when 
the reality is one of composite 
global gangsterism. Nowadays 
those myths and lies are being 
dished out by capitalism not only 
via the languages of UK/USA and 
western Europe, but also in both 
oligarchical/Putinesque Russian 
and ‘one country, two systems’ 
Chinese! 

No doubt thoughts such as those 
expressed here will evoke responses 
along the lines of how the Weekly 
Worker/CPGB is primarily engaged 
in retaining a core cadre, to be 
educated in solidly Marxist ways, 
whilst keeping an eye set on distinctly 
better times in the future. But what 
awful wastefulness that obscures: 
such self-reinforcement, not to say 
self-imprisonment. What a_ lousy 
cop-out that is, given how any such 
posture can only result in working 
class folk being deterred from joining 
the ranks of communism. As already 
noted, there is little or no attraction in 
revolutionary politics if it is presented 
by intellectualism alone. 

Bearing that in mind, surely the 
Weekly Worker must come to accept 
how the content and general tone of 
their paper and other activities must 
feather in with a full range of what’s 
entailed in being human. Expressed 
in its most concise form: clever 
words on their own are nowhere close 
to sufficient! 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 


Error 


In the article by Stan Keable on the 
Labour Representation Committee 
conference, it states: “There were 
motions from only two local LRC 
groups: Oxfordshire and Leeds” 
(‘Micro-debates, fatal decisions’ 
Weekly Worker September 10). 

Leeds LRC did not submit a motion 
to the conference. We submitted a 
constitutional amendment, as detailed 
on the LRC website (labourrep.com/ 
conference-resolutions). Could this 
please be corrected? 
John McGrory 
Leeds LRC chair 
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Sunday September 20, 5pm 
A week in politics 


Political report and discussion 
from the CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee 


If you wish to take part in these Zoom meetings, 
email Stan Keable at: secretary@labourpartymarxists.org.uk 


Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
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Class struggle and reunification 


James Harvey exposes the economistic and pro-imperialist politics that lie behind the seemingly 
innocuous call for Labour to stand candidates in Northern Ireland 


government’s Internal Markets 

Bill and the claims that it is 
reneging on the “highly sensitive 
Northern Ireland Brexit protocol” 
has once again placed the politics of 
Northern Ireland at the centre of public 
discussion in Britain.! 

Significantly, many participants 
in the debate have gone beyond mere 
economic arguments about the impact 
of Brexit and instead have framed their 
positions around different conceptions 
of national sovereignty in Northern 
Ireland. Thus one of Boris Johnson’s 
key arguments in support of his 
potential repudiation of the withdrawal 
agreement is that he is defending the 
“integrity of the United Kingdom” 
against the incursions of a foreign 
power, the European Union, whilst 
in the opposite camp former prime 
ministers John Major and Tony Blair 
argue the contrary: that it is Johnson’s 
proposals that threaten the Northern 
Ireland peace process and “the very 
integrity of our nation’’.’ 

Likewise 1 Dublin, whilst the 
debate has naturally focused on how a 
no-deal Brexit and Johnson’s threats to 
tear up the withdrawal agreement affect 
Irish economic and material interests, 
attention has also been increasingly 
drawn to both the possibilities and the 
problems of Irish reunification and the 
form that it might take.’ Thus, whether 
they like it or not, Brexit and the Tory 
government’s proposals have opened up 
wider questions about both the nature 
of the post-Good Friday agreement 
settlement and the future constitutional 
status of the Six Counties.* In whatever 
way we put it and in whatever form it 
is defined, Irish reunification appears to 
be back on the political agenda. 

And it is not just the ruling class 
which gets into difficulties when 
presented yet again with the politics 
of the ‘dreary steeples’ of Northern 
Ireland. These issues also pose a serious 
challenge to socialists, as a motion 
passed at the August 22-23 conference 
of the Labour Left Alliance illustrates. 
The motion, entitled ‘The Labour Party 
and Northern Ireland’ was moved 
by the Northern Ireland LLA, and, 
although not explicitly stated, 1t seemed 
to suggest that candidates representing 
the (British) Labour Party should 
stand under that banner for election in 
Northern Ireland. Thus it concluded by 
calling for the LLA to 


T he controversy over the Johnson 


urge the Labour Party to provide 
residents of Northern Ireland with 
the same democratic voting rights 
as all other members of the Labour 
Party, encouraging the international 
spirit of the labour movement across 
Ireland, basing the decision on the 
idea of a class struggle rather than 
that of the national question (my 
emphasis).° 


This demand follows from the Northern 
Ireland LLA’s analysis of the nature 
of politics in the Six Counties. The 
central problem, the comrades explain, 
is that “much of the political debate in 
Northern Ireland is dominated by the 
question of Irish unification’’.® Although 
they acknowledge the historical role of 
British imperialism and its policy of 
“divide and rule in Ireland’, the way 
they pose this central issue and the 
strategies they offer seem only to dodge 
the problem. 

Partition was a product of British 
imperialist policy and interests: the 
repressive unionist state that emerged 
and consolidated its rule from 1920 
onwards reflected those strategic and 
economic interests. Given both the 


National question cannot be skipped or skirted 


inherent instability of this state and the 
internal dynamics within the unionist 
bloc, inevitably the very existence of the 
state and conflict over its constitutional 
status proved to be the issues that 
framed the politics and society of 
Northern Ireland since partition. 
Moreover, despite all the contemporary 
rhetoric of reconciliation and peace- 
building, it is these political and 
communal divisions that continue to be 
shaped and reproduced by the power- 
sharing structures of the Good Friday 
agreement. Thus, it is this history, and 
the way that partition continues to define 
Northern Ireland, which mean that the 
democratic demand for Irish national 
self-determination and_ reunification 
cannot be ignored by socialists or the 
labour movement in Ireland and Britain. 

However, the schema that we were 
offered by the Northern Ireland LLA 
does just that by only addressing the 
symptoms rather than the fundamental 
causes of the “divisions within the 
working class”. The motion accepted 
by the LLA conference states: 


The class divisions — within 
Northern Ireland needs [sic] to be 
addressed before the question of 
Irish unification can be properly 
considered without aggravating 
existing divisions within the working 
class and spiralling the current 
peaceful political situation into one 
of violence once more. None of 
the established political parties in 
Northern Ireland are willing to or 
capable of [sic] addressing these 
current divisions.’ 


Economistic 


In counterposing class struggle to 
democratic demands for national self- 
determination in this way, the motion 
commits the two interrelated errors 
of ignoring the fundamental political 
dynamics of conflict in Ireland and of 
overstating the ability of an economistic 
class struggle to transcend them. 

In turning aside from _ these 
unpleasant realities, the comrades 
promise to offer us something better 
than the current political stalemate in 
the Six Counties. Instead, all we get is 
an alternative based on militant trade 
unionism (“a colourful past of direct 


working-class action’) and a reheated 
British Labourism that, it is claimed, 
has the potential to unite the divided 
working class with “progressive 
politics”.® 

We have been here before. Since 
partition there have been many similar 
Labourist projects in Northern Ireland. 
The most durable was the Northern 
Ireland Labour Party (NILP), which 
from the 1920s until the 1980s, offered 
the type of social democratic politics 
outlined in the LLA motion. Its high 
point was in the 1950s and 60s, when 
it secured significant support amongst 
sections of the Belfast working class: 
in the 1962 Stormont election it gained 
25.4% of the overall poll and secured 
four MPs.’ 

That electoral base was initially 
bought by silence and ‘neutrality’ on 
the national question, but its support 
for the constitutional status quo meant 
that the NILP was essentially a unionist 
party. Consequently, when the civil 
rights movement’s challenge to the 
unionist state developed into a wider 
insurrection and armed struggle by 
sections of the Catholic working class, 
there was no place for neutrality on 
the national question. Despite moving 
towards an openly unionist position, the 
NILP’s decline continued and, although 
it lingered on into the 1980s, it had 
effectively collapsed in the previous 
decade."° 

Since then there have been several 
attempts to revive this Labourist 
tradition - either by establishing small 
local groups or by trying to establish 
branches of the British Labour Party 
in the Six Counties. In whatever form, 
a common feature of these initiatives 
is either an avoidance of the national 
question or an openly unionist position 
of supporting ‘the will of the majority’. 
These attempts to establish a Labour 
Party in Northern Ireland have been 
influenced by a number of political 
tendencies, ranging from the various 
incarnations of the British and Irish 
Communist Organisation (Bico) 
through to the Militant Tendency/ 
Socialist Party in Ireland. 

Whilst Bico’s support for the 
full political mtegration of Northern 
Ireland into the United Kingdom in 
the 1970s and 80s, combined with 
its calls for Labour to organise in the 
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region, was a logical extension of its 
pro-unionist “two nations’ theory, the 
Militant position - itself a revisionist 
application of the Trotskyist theory of 
permanent revolution - argued that the 
national question in Ireland could not be 
resolved until the divided working class 
in the Six Counties was united by class 
politics. Although these groups were 
never numerically large, the influence 
of their ideas in the discussions about 
‘Labour politics’ in the Six Counties 
has been important and we can still find 
their echoes today in the LLA.” 


Marxism 


This detour into history and leftwing 
trainspotting helps us to understand 
some of the political antecedents of 
the demand for Labour to organise and 
campaign in Northern Ireland. While 
we can agree with the comrades in 
the LLA that the working class needs 
its own independent party standing 
in its own interests, there are quite 
fundamental differences of strategy 
and tactics as to how we can build such 
a movement. 

The key question is not simply 
independence, but programme and 
perspectives. All attempts to build an 
economistic, Labourist party - which, 
at best, pretends ‘neutrality’ on the 
key political issue of reunification 
and, at worst, is openly unionist and 
pro-imperialist - have proved a dismal 
failure, both in ‘uniting the working 
class’ and in building a real socialist 
movement in Ireland. 

We do not need the tried, tested 
and failed politics of Labourism. But 
neither do we need the economistic and 
limited ‘transitional politics’ proffered 
by the various Trotskyist groups. The 
organisation we need - in Ireland as 
elsewhere - is a principled Marxist party 
committed to achieving socialism, the 
rule of the working class, through the 
conscious self-organisation and militant 
activity of the working class. 

It also means challenging the 
political power and constitutional status 
quo of capitalism with democratic 
demands for self-determination and 
the reunification of Ireland in a federal 
republic. Given the instability caused 
by Brexit and the threat to the future of 
the United Kingdom posed by a rising 
Scottish nationalism, it is vital that 





Marxists in both Ireland and Britain 
recommit themselves to a distinctive, 
independent working class position and 
a democratic solution to the division of 
Ireland. 

In my next article I will look at the 
developing debate on both sides of the 
Irish border about reunification, the 
responses of the Irish left and the position 
that Marxists in Ireland need to adopt in 
response to the possible changes that are 
emerging from the impact of Brexit on 
Ireland, north and south @ 
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echoes in some of the ‘Labour’ groups operating 
in the Six Counties. For further details about their 
political evolution and influence see leftarchive. 
ie/organisation/44. Whether in the form of the 
Militant Tendency in the Irish and British Labour 
Parties, and the Labour and Trade Union Group 

in Northern Ireland in the 1970s and 1980s, or 

as open political groups like Militant Left in the 
1990s and the Socialist Party (and its various 
splits) in the 2000s-2010s, a focus on working 
class unity, as opposed to the resolution of the 
national question and the need for a Labour Party 
in Northern Ireland, has been a constant theme 
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Labour Alternative groups and others campaigning 
for a Labour Party in the Six Counties .For an 
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community activist campaign along these lines see 
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Rank hypocrisy on women’s rights 


It seems that the Taliban are now a respectable, civilised partner at last, writes Yassamine Mather 


n the 19th anniversary of 9/11 - 
GC’: attack by al Qa’eda on the 

USA on September 11 2001 
- there is a photograph doing the 
rounds on social media featuring 
US secretary of state Mike Pompeo, 
standing a metre or so away 
(following social-distancing rules, no 
doubt) from a representative of the 
Taliban. It was taken at the beginning 
of the peace talks between the Afghan 
government, the United States and 
the fundamentalist, militarist group. 

An Iranian social media user 
has, thanks to Photoshop, inserted 
between them a picture of anti- 
hyab, pro-Trump, Iranian women 
activists and this image has become 
quite popular in Persian-speaking 
social media - adding to the irony 
of the Pompeo-Taliban photo-op. 
Of course, we all remember Laura 
Bush and Cherie Blair shedding tears 
for Afghan woman being treated 
terribly by the Taliban government 
in the aftermath of 9/11, as the US 
was preparing to invade. The present 
equivalent of this is the misogynistic, 
racist Donald Trump ‘defending 
women’s rights’ in Iran. 

In many ways this ‘fake news’ 
photo epitomises everything that is 
wrong with the US-Taliban peace 
talks. Trump is desperate to salvage 
something (anything) from his 
election promises of 2016: the wall 
with Mexico has not been built; the 
US economy is not exactly doing 
well; and, as much as Trump would 
like to deny it, the pandemic is still 
going strong and, let us say, the US 
president’s response to it has not 
gained him much in terms of support. 
So far the only one of his 2016 
promises that he can claim to have 
kept is reducing US interventions 
abroad - which is why we are 
suddenly witnessing this flurry of 
activity, incorporating talks with the 
Taliban and the withdrawal of troops 
from Iraq. 

How ironic it is. that the 
anniversary 1s marked by peace talks 
with a group identified by another 
Republican US president as one of 
the main culprits, when he sought 
revenge for 9/11; a group that was the 
principal target in the ‘war on terror’. 
You could not make it up: after 19 
years of waging war in Afghanistan, 
followed by a war against ‘nationalist 
Ba’athism’, under the pretext that 
Iraq and Saddam Hussein played 
an important role in facilitating 
9/11, the US is now making peace 
with the very organisation that gave 
refuge to bin Laden and al Qa’eda - 
the only group that actually claimed 
responsibility for 9/11. (Of course, 
we should not forget that despite 
that claim, almost all the bombers 
on September 11 2001 were Saudi 
citizens and bin Laden himself had 
been sent to Afghanistan by the 
Saudi royal family.) 

The war to overthrow the Taliban 
in Afghanistan was sold to gullible 
western audiences as a war in 
defence of Afghan women, who were 
certainly badly treated by the Taliban. 
However, no-one mentioned at the 
time that US’s Afghan allies were 
not exactly in favour of women’s 
liberation themselves. So here we 
are 19 years later witnessing the 
US in peace talks with the Taliban. 
Have they changed their position on 
women? Have they given up random 
attacks on civilians? Of course not. 
It is sheer opportunism that drives 
this “peace initiative’ - and indeed 
the picture would not be complete 
if the rightwing women supporting 
unveiling in Iran were not added to 
the mix. Trump helps to support TV 
and radio stations which claim to be 


Token Afghan women at Doha 


champions of women’s rights in Iran 
- but don’t mention all his previous 
comments about women, before and 
after his election in 2016. 


Peace talks 


The US commander in the Middle 
East announced on September 9 
that American troops in Iraq will 
be reduced from 5,200 to 3,000 by 
the end of the month. According 
to general Frank McKenzie: “This 
reduced footprint allows us to 
continue advising and assisting our 
Iraqi partners in rooting out the final 
remnants of Isis in Iraq and ensuring 
its enduring defeat.” More on this 
later. 

After 19 years of wars, resulting in 
the destruction of both Afghanistan 
and Iraq and costing hundreds of 
thousands of lives, with no peaceful 
settlement in sight, the United States 
is now drawing the war on terror to a 
close. No pomp, no ceremony - after 
all, even Trump 1s intelligent enough 
to realise that there is nothing to 
celebrate! 

In Doha last week, the Taliban 
delegation walked into the venue 
for the talks without masks - when 
it comes to coronavirus, they clearly 
have the same line as Trump. The 
Afghan government contingent was 
led by Abdullah, head of the Council 
for National Reconciliation, and 
included three women - presumably 
a token gesture by the failing Afghan 
state to emphasise its ‘defence’ 
of women’s rights. Getting to the 
agreement, which actually delivers 
on the insurgents’ main demand - 
the withdrawal of the remaining 
American troops - had taken nearly 
a decade of on-again, off-again 
attempts. 

Bringing the two Afghan sides 
to the meeting had been delayed a 
number of times. The most important 
challenge was the completion of 
the agreement on the exchange of 
prisoners - 5,000 Taliban were freed, 
as were 1,000 members of the Afghan 
armed forces. The negotiators had 
originally envisaged the process 
taking days, but it actually took 
six months. To complicate matters 
further, the Taliban wanted the release 
of six named prisoners accused of 
taking part in attacks that resulted in 
the death of western soldiers. 


According to The New York Times, 


Eventually, a small plane came 
from Qatar to take those six to 
house arrest in Doha, so that the 
talks could finally start. One official 
mentioned that negotiations went 
down to the minute the plane took 
off, including trying to persuade the 
six men to agree to haircuts, so they 
would be presentable in public.’ 


Clearly neither the US government 
nor those of Australia or France had 
any problem with the release of the 
thousands of Taliban responsible for 
bomb attacks that killed thousands of 
Afghan civilians. 

In his opening remarks Abdullah 
said his government was joining the 
peace talks, because “in war, there 
is no winner or loser ... We are here 
to figure out a process that will close 
the door of war forever and open the 
door of coexistence and peaceful life 
for our citizens.” Well, he could have 
said the same thing 19 years ago, 
before the ‘war on terror’ started. 

During that period of almost 
two decades, there have been 
conferences, debates, academic 
papers on the reconstruction of 
Afghanistan and Iraq ... Most of it 
has come to nothing. Administration 
after administration in the United 
States and the United Kingdom - the 
two main advocates of the ‘war on 
terror’ - had promised to bring peace, 
stability and development to the war- 
torn region. Month by month, year by 
year, things got worse - but now they 
are withdrawing, because they no 
longer want to pay for keeping troops 
abroad. And they know they cannot 
just keep on repeating these promises 
without becoming a laughing stock. 

Imperialism today is not about the 
exploitation of cheap labour in the 
colonies: it 1s about demonstrating 
military might, creating destruction 
and chaos, targeting all those who 
oppose war and then quietly leaving 
the devastated areas, pretending 
nothing bad has happened - after all, 
you were there for ‘humanitarian’ 
reasons and all that waterboarding 
and other forms of torture were 
unfortunately necessary to teach 
those Asians how to behave in a 
civilised manner. 

Well, none of it succeeded, so now 


the US and allies have to cut their 
losses and get out, while a compliant, 
passive media seems to swallow all 
this - the very same media which 
featured the tears of Laura Bush and 
Cherie Blair over the plight of Afghan 
women now feature the concern of 
Pompeo and Trump for women’s 
rights in Iran’s Islamic Republic. 
Give me strength! 


Change? 

In case you have forgotten, let me 
remind you that the Taliban came 
to prominence in the early 1990s, 
initially in the refugee camps of 
northern Pakistan during and after 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan. Their name means 
‘students’ in the Pashto language 
- students of religious seminaries, 
which were mostly financed by Saudi 
Arabia. They also had connections 
with the Pakistani security forces and 
preached a hard-line Salafi/Sunni 
form of Islam. 

In the aftermath of the Soviet 
withdrawal, with the US’s Afghan 
allies showing unrivalled levels of 
incompetence and corruption, the 
Taliban used the situation to present 
themselves as a principled group 
determined to put an end to all that. 
In September 1995 they captured 
the province of Herat and by 1996 
the Afghan capital, Kabul, had 
also fallen: the regime of president 
Burhanuddin Rabbani - one of the 
founding fathers of the Afghan 
mujahedin who was supported by the 
United States and financed by Arab 
countries in the war against the Soviet 
Union - was no more. The corruption 
(and drug-smuggling operations) of 
the mujahedeen was well known and 
it was no surprise that many Afghans 
welcomed the Taliban. Two years 
later, the hard-line fundamentalist 
group controlled almost 90% of the 


country. 
That is when _ they _ started 
imposing Sharia law, including 


barbaric punishments, such as public 
executions of those convicted of 
murder and adultery, and amputations 
for those found guilty of theft. Afghan 
men were ordered to grow beards (on 
the grounds that Islam forbids the 
shaving of facial hair) and women had 
to wear an all-covering burqa. 

The Taliban banned television, 





music and cinema, and disapproved 
of girls aged 10 and over going to 
school. As far as I know, they have 
not changed their position on any of 
the above questions. So you do have 
to wonder what has changed to alter 
their status from ‘enemy number 
one’ to a potential ally and a possible 
partner in a future Afghan state! 
According to The New York Times, 


The peace deal envisions intra- 
Afghan negotiations that would 
return the Taliban to political power 
in a post-war government. The 
Taliban’s deputy leader has said 
that “the rights of women granted 
by Islam” would be respected. But 
that was the same principle cited 
during the Taliban’s harsh rule.’ 


You might also ask, have they ended 
their armed operations intended to 
create an atmosphere of terror? Again 
the answer is no. 

Almost every day at least a few 
dozen die in Afghanistan from bomb 
attacks - the Taliban have not stopped 
their targeting of Afghan cities. And 
in late August the war moved to a 
new area: for the first time in two 
decades of conflict, a historically 
‘secure’ province, Panjshir, was 
attacked. According to the Afghan 
authorities, the Taliban kidnapped 
locals last week. Also last week, at 
least 10 bystanders were killed in a 
Taliban attack in Kabul, during an 
assassination attempt against the 
first vice-president, Amrullah Saleh, 
who had previously expressed doubts 
about the peace talks. These are just 
a couple of incidents amongst many 
picked up by the western press. 

So in the rush to achieve some kind 
of peace - or at least peace talks - in 
Afghanistan, the US administration 
has managed to expose the fallacy 
of the ‘war on terror’, supported by 
successive US administrations from 
Bush to Obama, and exposed the 
ridiculous claims of Pompeo and 
Trump about defending women’s 
rights and human rights in general, in 
Iran and elsewhere @ 


Notes 


1. nytimes.com/2020/09/15/world/asia/ 
afghanistan-taliban-peace-talks.html. 

2. nytimes.com/2020/09/06/world/afghanistan- 
women-taliban. html. 
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Weimarisation of politics 


Daniel Lazare sees striking parallels between pre-Hitler Germany and America today 


moment? 

At first glance, any such analogy 
seems over the top. The Weimar 
Republic was born amid imperial 
defeat, revolution and civil war - 
a period that began when sailors 
mutinied in the Baltic port of Kiel 
in November 1918 and did not end 
until the suppression of the Munich 
Soviet Republic the following May. 
After that, Weimar lurched from crisis 
to crisis, as the economy weakened 
and left and rightwing militias fought 
pitched battles in beer halls and the 
streets. It finally gave up the ghost 
when Hitler took power in January 
1933 and inaugurated the Third Reich. 

None of which is remotely the case 
in the United States. Rather than some 
recent upstart, the United States is the 
oldest major republic in the world 
- one that has not suffered a major 
defeat since Vietnam and has been a 
model of Gibraltar-like stability (not 
counting the odd riot or insurrection) 
for acentury and a half. Where German 
political parties increasingly deserted 
the republican fold from the mid- 
1920s on, America’s Republicans and 
Democrats cannot stop praising the 
constitution and the flag. In contrast to 
the massive class conflict that shook 
Weimar to the core, America also has 
no working class parties and hardly 
even a trade union movement to speak 
of, now that organised labour is down 
to just six percent of the private-sector 
workforce. If anything, America 
would seem to be the anti-Weimar - 
the country least likely to resemble the 
Germany of the 1920s. 

Yet the parallels are impossible to 
ignore. Republicans and Democrats 
may not have paramilitary wings 
the way German parties did during 
the interwar period. But that has not 
stopped a burgeoning independent 
militia movement from springing 
up in recent years - one with an 
estimated 15,000 to 20,000 active 
members armed with the latest high- 
powered military ordinance.' While 
hardly at Weimar levels, violence is 
growing. On August 25, a 17-year- 
old militia member named Kyle 
Rittenhouse shot and killed two 
Black Lives Matter supporters in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, and wounded 
a third. Four days later, Antifa 
supporter Michael Forest Reinoehl 
shot to death an ultra-rightist militia 
member named Aaron Danielson in 
Portland, Oregon. A week after that, 
hundreds of white and black militia 
members converged on Louisville, 
Kentucky, where BLM supporters 
have been protesting nearly non- 
stop since the police murder of a 
black emergency medical technician 
named Breonna Taylor on March 13. 

The two groups somehow passed 
one another by. But if a clash had 
occurred, the consequences could 
have been deadly, since both were 
armed to the teeth. “I’m not going to 
bring a knife to a gunfight,” Nadia 
Ford, a black grandmother carrying 
two handguns and an assault rifle, said. 
‘“We’ve tried peaceful for years upon 
years, and it has gotten us nowhere.” 
White militias, no less heavily armed, 
waved American flags and pro-Trump 
banners and chanted, “USA, USA”, 
as they marched through the city. 
ITV News described the display as 
“a brazen show of strength with an 
unmistakable message that there are 
new sheriffs in town’”’.’ 

This is very Weimar too, as is a 
growing predilection on the part of 
the state apparatus for the radical 
right. In Germany, the relationship 
was wide open. Military officers were 


[: the US nearing its Weimar 


George Grosz ‘Eclipse of the sun’ (1926). Once his work might have seemed extreme, grotesque, 


derived from a ghastly world far away ... but now? 


monarchist and hence anti-republican 
to the core, while conservative judges 
made it a point to punish leftists to the 
hilt, even as they let off hundreds of 
ultra-right murderers with at most a 
slap on the wrist.* But similar signs 
are now evident in the US. Minutes 
before Kyle Rittenhouse opened up 
on BLM supporters, police officers 
offered bottles of water to him and 
his militia friends, telling them, “We 
appreciate you guys, we really do.” 
When Rittenhouse approached a line 
of police vehicles with his gun in hand 
after the shooting, cops ignored him 
and allowed him to continue on his 
way. 

Events in Portland showed a 
similar bias. Danielson, a member 
of a group calling itself Patriot 
Prayer, was a Trump supporter, while 
Michael Forest Reinoehl - the former 
professional snowboarder who shot 
him - described himself as “100% 
Antifa all the way!” Initially, the US 
justice department said that the FBI 
and US marshals service shot and 
killed Reinoehl when he drew a gun, 
as they tried to arrest him outside 
a Portland apartment complex on 
September 3. But, six days later, a 
local clergyman named Nathaniel 
Dingess, who witnessed the killing, 
issued a statement through his lawyer, 
saying that Reinoehl was only holding 
a cellphone and that police opened 
fire without warning: “Officers 
shot multiple rapid-fire rounds at 
Reinoehl before issuing a_ brief 
‘stop’ command,” the statement said, 
“quickly followed by more rapid-fire 
shooting by additional officers.’ 

Minutes’ earlier, Trump had 
demanded to know why Portland 
police had not arrested Danielson’s 
“cold blooded killer’, tweeting: 
“Everybody knows who this thug is. 
No wonder Portland is going to hell!” 
Afterwards, he told Rupert Murdoch’s 
Fox News: “This guy was a violent 
criminal, and the US marshals killed 
him. And I'll tell you something - 
that’s the way it has to be. There has to 
be retribution.” 

Extra-judicial killings are likewise 
redolent of Weimar, where imprisoned 


leftists were routinely shot, “while 


trying to escape”. 


Constitution 
Finally, there are the constitutional 
parallels. As one might expect 


of a regime that arose out of a 
counterrevolutionary alliance between 
conservative Social Democrats and 
ultra-right military and paramilitary 
forces, the Weimar constitution 
was an ungainly mix of democratic 
and authoritarian elements, with a 
Reichstag based on strict proportional 
representation and a president who, 
thanks to the notorious article 48, was 
free to suspend democratic rights and 
declare a state of emergency whenever 
“public order and security are seriously 
disturbed or endangered”’. 

The effect was to sideline an 
increasingly fragmented parliament, 
as power shifted to a rightwing 
cabal around president Paul 
von Hindenburg, an ex-general, who 
had served as virtual dictator during 
the war and who was now aged and 
befuddled, but no less authoritarian 
than ever. Hindenburg’s election in 
1925 was seen as “a big step away 
from Weimar democracy in_ the 
direction of the restoration of the old 
monarchical order”, according to the 
historian, Richard J Evans.° But the 
real rupture occurred five years later 
when a Grand Coalition government 
consisting of Social Democrats and 
the conservative People’s Party 
collapsed under the impact of the 
New York stock-market crash, and 
Hindenburg opted to go it alone. 
Writes Evans: 


Although few realised it at the time, 
this marked the beginning of the 
end of Weimar democracy. From 
this point on, no government ruled 
with the support of a parliamentary 
majority in the Reichstag. 
Indeed, those who had president 
Hindenburg’s ear saw the fall of 
the Grand Coalition as a chance to 
establish an authoritarian regime 
through the use of the presidential 
power of rule by decree.’ 





With the army exercising growing 
influence behind’ the _ scenes, 
Hindenburg appointed Heinrich 
Bruning - a former lieutenant and 
staunch monarchist - as chancellor. The 
slide into Nazism could only intensify. 

America offers a different route 
to what may ultimately turn out to 
be the same end. At first glance, the 
US and Weimar constitutions could 
not be more unalike. Where one is 
a progressive-reactionary mash-up, 
the other is simply an 18th century 
mess that is growing more decrepit 
by the decade. America’s fabled 
checks and balances have given way 
to a generation of political gridlock, 
while the inauguration of a minority 
president via an ancient constitutional 
mechanism known as the electoral 
college resulted in years of Capitol 
Hill warfare over alleged Russian 
collusion. 

The second amendment, 
which dates from 1791, is no less 
destabilising. Its 27 words - “A well- 
regulated militia being necessary to 
the security of a free state, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed” - have been endlessly 
parsed. But where the consensus was 
once that it guaranteed no more than a 
right to join the part-time reserve army 
known as the US National Guard, 
opinion has shifted since the late 
1980s, when legal scholars concluded 
that it guaranteed an individual right to 
own guns as well. 

This seems reasonable, given that 
a musket hanging over a humble 
fireplace was a near-universal symbol 
of freedom among 18th century 
Anglo-Americans. But if the new 
interpretation did not singlehandedly 
cause the militia movement to take 
flight, it was certainly part of the 
process. The result decades later is 
an Afghan-style profusion of assault 
weapons, costing as little as $800 
each. In April, heavily-armed militia 
members crowded into the Michigan 
state capitol in Lansing carrying 
signs depicting nooses, Confederate 
flags and the slogan, “Tyrants get the 
rope”. As state lawmakers donned 
bullet-proof vests in_ response, 





Trump tweeted that “these are very 
good people” and that Democratic 
governor, Gretchen Whitmer, 
should “make a deal”. On May 6, 
gun-toting demonstrators showed 
up to escort a black state legislator 
into the same building. Three days 
later, armed protestors descended 
on Raleigh, North Carolina, one of 
whom was equipped not only with 
a pair of pistols, but an AT4 rocket 
launcher too.* After Trump tweeted 
on May 11 that Pennsylvanians 
“want their freedom now’, hundreds 
of protestors, many of them 
armed, descended on Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, the state capital, as 
well. 

And so on ad infinitum. The more 
Americans exercise their constitutional 
right to arm themselves to the hilt, 
the more violence spreads - and the 
more fury and revenge spread with it. 
Underlying it all is a growing sense 
of breakdown as the election nears. 
While no-one knows what November 
will bring, predictions of chaos are 
growing amid fears that America’s 
antiquated voting system will collapse 
under the weight of as many as 80 
million mail-in ballots. Roger Stone 
- the long-time Republican dirty 
trickster, whose 40-month sentence 
for witness tampering and lying to 
Congress was commuted by Trump 
in July - issued a startling call to arms 
on September 10. Calling on Trump to 
invoke the 1807 Insurrection Act, he 
urged him to arrest Bill and Hillary 
Clinton, former Senate majority 
leader Harry Reid, Mark Zuckerberg 
of Facebook, Tim Cook of Apple and 
“anybody else who can be proven to 
be involved in illegal activity”. 

“The ballots in Nevada on election 
night should be seized by federal 
marshals and taken from the state,” he 
said. “They are completely corrupted. 
No votes should be counted from the 
state of Nevada if that turns out to 
be the provable case.” He added that 
if the Daily Beast, the anti-Trump 
news site owned by Hollywood mogul 
Barry Diller, “is involved in provably 
seditious and illegal activities, their 
entire staff can be taken into custody 
and their office can be shut down. 
They want to play war? This is war.” 

Ordinarily, someone like Stone 
would be dismissed as an isolated nut. 
But with Trump refusing to say if he 
will accept the election results, while 
simultaneously accusing Democrats 
of engaging in massive cheating, these 
are not ordinary times. 

Yes, the differences with Weimar are 
significant, but the similarities are more 
and more striking, as the American 
crisis deepens. The US is evidence that 
liberal bourgeois society does not need 
the threat of a revolutionary working 
class to lapse into authoritarianism. 
After years of economic crisis, political 
polarisation and constitutional decay, 
it is perfectly capable of doing so on 
its own. If Trump makes it through 
November, the US may well enter a 
Hindenburg-Briining stage of rule by 
emergency decree. 

After that, no-one knows @ 


Notes 


1. nytimes.com/2020/09/11/us/politics/veterans- 
trump-protests-militias.html. 

2. youtube.com/watch?v=Re8jUhGOZu4. 

3. RJ Evans The coming of the Third Reich New 
York 2004, pp135-36. 

4. oregonlive.com/crime/2020/09/witness-says- 
officers-never-gave-commands-before-firing-at- 
michael-reinoehl-outside-wa-apartment.html. 

5. RJ Evans op cit p160. 

6. Ibid p82. 

7. Ibid p247. 

8. nbcnews.com/news/us-news/anti-lockdown- 
protesters-carry-weapons-north-carolina-sandwich- 
shop-n1204081. 
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Arguing against the wrong ‘Marxism’ 


Despite commonly believed myths, writes Chris Gray, Marx and Engels saw human emancipation as 
linked to the protection and enhancement of nature 


y comcidence I had just finished 
B writing this article when Clive 

Ponting died on July 28, so this is 
neither an obituary nor a review. In fact 
his A new green history of the world was 
written back in 2007, but it is enjoyable 
to read and highly informative.! 
However, it is unfortunate that the author 
takes as good coin the version of Marxist 
theory associated above all with Joseph 
Stalin - a version from which we have 
all suffered. That is why a rejoinder is 
needed and this essay is written to that 
end. 

Ponting focuses on the idea of the 
“inevitable progress” of human society 
over the centuries. In that connection 
he mentions such 19th century authors 
as Henri de Saint-Simon, Herbert 
Spencer and John Stuart Mill, with 
the French savant, Nicolas de Caritat, 
marquis de Condorcet, as the original 
culprit. Ponting then interprets Marx and 
Engels as proponents of the same linear 
approach, charging them with adherence 
to an 


idea of the inevitable progress of 
human societies through different 
economic foundations and_ their 
related power structures. Human 
history was, they argued, the march 
of progress from tribal through 
feudal and capitalist societies until its 
climax in the inevitable victory of the 
proletariat and socialism (pp126-27). 


This view has been put forward many 
times and is now thoroughly hackneyed 
- quite apart from being a thorough 
misrepresentation of Marx and Engels. 

The famous passage in the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party (1848) is no 
doubt what Clive Ponting has in mind, 
but we need to take the whole paragraph 
into account: 


The advance of industry, whose 
involuntary promoter is _ the 
bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation 
of the labourers, due to competition, 
by their revolutionary combination 
[in a world still lacking both 
‘parliamentary democracy’ and 
universal suffrage - CG], due to 
association. The development of 
modern industry, therefore, cuts from 
under its feet the very foundation 
on which the bourgeoisie produces 
and appropriates products. What the 
bourgeoisie, therefore, produces, 
above all, is its own grave-diggers. Its 
fall and the victory of the proletariat 
are equally inevitable.’ 


What we - Marxists or not - have to 
recognise is that what looks “inevitable” 
is so only under certain conditions, 
and not for all time. The Manifesto 
speaks, right at the beginning, of the 
class struggle, “an uninterrupted, now 
hidden, now open fight - a fight that 
each time ended either in a revolutionary 
reconstitution of society at large, or in the 
common ruin of the contending classes” 
(my emphasis, p34). The latter fate now 
threatens humanity on a world scale. 

Perhaps Rosa Luxemburg had this 
very passage in mind when, during 
World War I, she echoed the words 
of Friedrich Engels, speaking of the 
choice facing humans as “socialism or 
barbarism’”’.’ 

Ponting claims that Marx and Engels 
saw human history as an inevitable 
overriding process. The trouble is 
that Marx specifically denied that 
his vision implied a rigid straitjacket 
into. which human societies were 
destined to fit inexorably. The actual 
anthropological schema he made use 
of begins with “original communism” 
(Urkommunismus in German, but 
usually perversely translated into 


English as ‘primitive communism’ - it 
was, in fact, anything but primitive). 
Much useful research in this field has 
been carried out by the London-based 
Radical Anthropology Group, by Chris 
Knight, Camilla Power, Jerome and 
Ingrid Lewis, Ian Watts and others. Clive 
Ponting agrees with this approach to an 
extent. He writes: 


For all but the last few thousand 
years of their ... existence, humans 
have obtained their subsistence by a 
combination of gathering foodstuffs 
and hunting animals. In nearly every 
case people lived in small, mobile 
groups. /t was without doubt the most 
successful and flexible way of life 
adopted by humans and the one that 
caused the least damage to natural 
eco-systems." 


What (a) caused the abandonment of 
this in many ways praiseworthy human 
lifestyle? And why (b) as a result did 
stratified, class-ruled societies emerge? 
In brief: (a) over-hunting, seen in the 
extinction of such large animals as 
woolly mammoths, woolly rhinoceroses 
and, in Australia, giant marsupials;° 
(b) although the orginal communist 
‘ruling coalition’ was matriarchal, a 
male-led counterrevolution took place 
- adopting the ideology of orginal 
communism, but twisting it into a form 
of patriarchy, such that rituals previously 
led by women were replaced by 
foregrounding male rituals and initiation 
rites - Australian men cutting their 
penises to induce bleeding in imitation of 
menstruation, for example. 

Female elders were downgraded in 
favour of male sages; the division of 
labour between the sexes was reshaped 
in favour of the male sex. Once storage 
of food became a necessity, those 
overseeing it and its distribution acquired 
new powers - an example is the people 
of the northwest Canadian coastal 
region called the Kwakiutl, with their 
distribution ceremonies (potlatches) 
controlled by “big men’. 

The new societies were marked by 
various forms of tribute (payment by the 
tribe); I would call this an original ‘tribute 
mode of production’ - still on a small 
scale, but carrying with it the potential 
for the development of later forms, 
such as agriculture and nomadism. It 
was based on patriarchal control of a 
surplus product, which could support not 
only chiefs, but also specialist artisans 
(smiths, tool-makers and so on).° 


Linear stages? 


Ponting does not discuss directly a 
transition from this small-scale tribute 
mode to what we could call feudalism. 
Nor does he mention the so-called 
‘Asiatic mode of production’ (on which 
see below). Against the crude tendency 


Marx was well aware that capitalism spreads ecological destruction in its wake 


to throw all succeeding social formations 
into something called ‘feudalism’, it 
is vital - and Marx explicitly stressed 
this - not to see the march of history 
as inexorably marked by linear stages. 
The process is far more complex. The 
Israeli scholar, Shlomo Avineri, drew 
attention some years ago to a letter Marx 
addressed in November 1877 (but did 
not end up sending) to the editors of the 
Russian journal Otechestvennive Zapiski 
(Fatherland Notes), 11 which he attacks 
an unnamed Russian commentator, 
because 


He feels he absolutely must 
metamorphose my historical sketch 
of the genesis of capitalism in 
western Europe into an_historico- 
philosophic theory of the general 
path every people is fated to tread, 
whatever the historical circumstances 
in which it finds itself, in order that 
it may ultimately arrive at the form 
of economy which ensures, together 
with the greatest expansion of the 
productive powers of social labour, 
the most complete development of 
man. But I beg his pardon. (He is 
both honouring me and shaming me 
too much),’ 


Illustrating his point, Marx adds that in 
volume I of Capital he alludes to the 
fate of the expropriated free peasants 
of ancient Rome, who, stripped of 
everything but their labour-power, 
became not wage-labourers for capital, 
but “a mob of do-nothings” (Marx’s 
emphasis), supported by the Roman 
state; “and alongside of them there 
developed a mode of production which 
was not capitalist, but based on slavery”. 

Someone might want to argue 
that Marx’s scheme runs as follows: 
tribalism-slavery-feudalism-capitalism, 
which would be in line with the Russian 
Short course published under Joe 
Stalin’s imprimatur in 1938. But was 
Japanese society ever based on slavery? 
Surely not. Allen Johnson and Timothy 
Earle write: 


Japan was a hunter-gatherer economy 
until rice technology was adopted, 
perhaps around 250 BC. Dry rice 
cultivation coexisted with foraging 
until AD 300 to 600, when chiefdoms 
and archaic states arose in close 
association with irrigated wet rice 
cultivation.* 


The reference to irrigation suggests some 
kind of tribute mode occurring. 

The Short course does not effectively 
recognise an ‘Asiatic mode of 
production’ - Marx himself uses the term 
in the section of his Grundrisse der Kritik 
der Politischen Okonomie. Stalin had a 
political reason for expunging the notion. 
He and Bukharin were determined to 





concentrate their fire on what they saw 
as “remnants of feudalism” in Chinese 
society in the mid-1920s: in order to do 
so they courted the Chinese bourgeois 
class in the shape of its party, the Guo 
Min Dang, and its leader, Chiang Kai- 
shek.’ In this context the depiction of 
China as in any way associated with an 
‘Asiatic mode of production’ was an 
inconvenient red herring. 

In fact this mode, which I would call 
‘high tribute mode’, was not confined to 
Asia, but appeared also in Latin America 
in later manifestations (the Mexica, or 
Aztecs, and the Incas). Ponting himself 
discusses such societies in detail, seeing 
them rightly as a crucial development in 
human history, as part of the transition to 
class society with an agricultural base.'® 
It does not occur to him that in doing so 
he could be contributing to or confirming 
a Marxist analysis running against the 
Stalinist tradition, but why not look at it 
like that? Where did Marx’s ideas come 
from, if not from the pronouncements of 
predecessors or contemporaries, as seen 
through the prism of immediate political 
problems and needs? 

Ponting briefly deals with earlier 
agriculture-based societies, 1n which 
“chiefs, clan leaders and _ religious 
authorities came to control the 
food surplus and the redistribution 
mechanisms” (p53). On the next page he 
writes: 


In a handful of areas some societies 
went much further, became 
coercive states ... This happened 
at most six times in human history 
[in China, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
the Indus valley, Mesoamerica and 
the Andes]... These societies were 
distinguished by anumber of common 
features - they supported an elite of 
thousands of non-producers (priests, 
rulers, bureaucrats, craftsmen and 
warriors), who lived in the cities and 
who exercised power over the rest 
of the population through forms of 
taxation, tribute and forced labour. [I 
would argue that the craftsmen were 
part of the elite, but not part of the 
ruling class]. In the cities there were 
complexes of public buildings, such 
as temples, palaces and granaries, 
often on a grand scale. These societies 
were far more complex than the 
earliest farming communities; they 
were strongly territorial, warfare was 
almost constant and, apart from those 
in the Andes, they all developed a 
written script for record-keeping and 
bureaucratic control of society. 


In Sumeria in the Middle East, a city- 
state world emerged, comprising Ur, 
Uruk, Lagash, Umma and other urban 
units. About 3600 BCE, he notes, a 
huge temple mound called a Ziggurat 
was constructed at Uruk - the city was 


surrounded by a wall and the population 
rose to about 40,000 by 3000 BCE, in an 
area twice that of classical Athens (p57). 
It appears, incidentally, that Uruk gave 
its name to the modern state in which it 
is located - Iraq. Later inter-city warfare 
brought the spores of mushrooming 
growth and concentration of power: 


Eventually the ruler of Uruk, Ur and 
Umma extended his control over 
nearly all Sumer. In his turn he was 
defeated by Sargon from the northern 
area of Kish and the first ‘empire’ in 
human history had been established 


(p59). 


The ‘high tribute mode’ entails a strong 
state, whereas, if the state weakens, 
there is a potential for the emergence of 
feudalism - as in Turkey in the late 18th 
century CE. 


Capitalism 

Let us turn to Clive Ponting’s remarks 
on political economy, as set out by Marx 
and Engels, and on the relations between 
humans and the rest of nature in general 
- a Subject of burning importance today: 


They argued that the ‘value’ of any 
product came from the amount of 
human labour put into producing it 
and therefore ignored the value of the 
resources involved in its production. 
In some of his early works, such as 
the Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts, written in the early 
1840s, Marx adopts a more idealistic 
view of nature than in his later work. 
But even in these works Marx adopted 
without question the common view 
that nature only had meaning in terms 
of human requirements. For example, 
he wrote: “Nature taken abstractedly, 
for itself, and fixedly isolated from 
man, is nothing for man.” 

In his later works Marx takes this 
argument further and argues that the 
“sreat civilising influence of capital 
is that it rejects the ‘deification of 
nature’”’, so that “nature becomes, 
for the first time, simply an object for 
mankind, purely a matter of utility”. 
Engels argued in a similar way when 
he wrote that in the future humans 
will be able to “learn and hence 
control even the more remote natural 
consequences of at least our most 


ordinary productive activities”."! 


Marx did not live to finish his project 
on political economy: Engels brought 
out volumes 2 and 3 of Capital, based 
on copious notes written by ‘the Moor’ 
(Marx’s nickname); Kautsky and the 
German Social Democrats published 
Marx’s extensive studies in the history 
of political economy under the title, 
Theories of surplus value, between 1905 
and 1910. But Marx’s plan was for six 
separate books, the last three of which 
would deal with the state, foreign trade 
and the world market.'” 

Such writings of Marx and Engels as 
are in the public domain, however, are 
all that we have when it comes down 
to grasping the essence of their views 
on value in political economy and on 
humans’ place in nature. As Karl and 
Fred are not alive to put us straight, we 
can go badly wrong here, but the task can 
be tackled dialectically, in the original 
classical Greek sense: that is to say, as 
conversation between individuals who 
can think logically. Is this now of no 
practical value? On the contrary, such an 
endeavour should provide an essential 
framework, whereby we humans can 
extricate ourselves from the ill effects 
of the ‘Anthropocene’ (our own current 
depredation and spoliation of nature). 

What did Marx see as the essence 
of capital (as distinct from capitalism, 
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which is a wider category)? He saw it 
as the realisation of exchange value by 
means of the production of commodities. 
A commodity, to be of use to us, must 
have ‘use-value’, but something can be 
of use without being an exchange value 
de facto: air, ‘unspoilt’ land and such-like 
are examples. Likewise something can 
be useful and be the product of human 
labour without being a commodity - it can 
be produced for immediate benefit, and 
not as a saleable item.'? Capital means 
creation of exchange-value and yet more 
exchange-value - that is its raison détre: 
in other words, the capitalist aims to 
maximise not production of use value (a 
necessary by-product, so to speak) but 
production of exchange-value. It 1s not 
enough that a certain good is needed: 
it must be exchangeable in practice for 
money. 

This is the process which has 
brought about colossal advances in 
social productivity at the cost of exalting 
naked self-interest and cash returns as 
the dominant bond between humans, 
causing “naked, shameless, direct, brutal 
exploitation”’.'* Personal wealth degrades 
into ‘exchange-value’. 

But how is such value measured and 
determined? Its measure can fluctuate 
over time, but arguably revolves around 
an established, ‘normal’ measure of 
socially necessary labour time applied 
in producing the commodity in question 
- “its measure is in units of time’’.'° The 
less time taken, the greater the potential 
market value, as consumers will spot 
the cheapness of the article. Hence it 1s 
not the amount of labour as such which 
counts, pace Ponting, but the application 
of labour-power by the worker as socially 
necessary (in order to be competitive) - in 
conjunction, of course, with such stored- 
up labour as resides in machinery, and so 
forth. Some labour is unavoidable, even 
if - as in the case of the production of 
alcohol for consumers - it is effectively 
supervisory only. 

Furthermore, it is not true to say 
that Marx and Engels “ignored” the 
value of other production resources. 
They were well aware in practice of 
what ‘mainstream’ economists call the 
productivity of capital. But crucially 
Marx insists: 


Wages are not the worker’s share in 
the commodity produced by him. 
Wages are the part of already existing 
commodities with which the capitalist 
buys for himself a definite amount of 
productive labour-power.'® But the 
capitalist must replace these wages 
out of the price at which he sells the 
product produced by the worker; he 
must replace it in such a way that 
there remains to him, as a rule, a 
surplus over the cost of production 
expended by him: a profit."’ 


For more on the productivity of capital 
see Marx’s Grundrisse, where his 
various observations show that, in 
different ways, fixed capital can be seen 
as both productive and non-productive - 
and it also matters what capital is seen as 
productive of: more capital or wealth as 
such. Capital can be seen as productive 
in that more capital is produced in the 
production process - that, after all, is the 
object of the exercise. But, if it is thought 
of as a necessary adjunct to labour’s 
operations, then it is merely passive 
(which it is physically unless the plant is 
automated). But Marx adds: 


... the correct thing, however, is that 
it appears not as one of these aspects, 
nor as a difference within one of these 
aspects, nor as mere result (product), 
but rather as the simple production 
process itself; that this latter now 
appears as the self-propelling content 
of capital."® 


Self-propelling it most certainly 1s, 
extending over almost the whole of our 
planet and with hopes and aspirations 
of extra-terrestrial appropriation (Elon 
Musk and company). But the earth, as 
Clive Ponting rightly points out, is for 
all practical purposes a closed system 


- sunlight can get in, but not much gets 
out. 


All living things 

We come to the crunch topic, 
ineluctable in our current world: the 
overall relationship between humans 
and the rest of nature - about which 
Marx and Engels had much to say, in 
addition to what Clive Ponting credits 
them with. 

A human individual, Marx insists, 
can grasp history as a process and arrive 
at “the recognition of nature (equally 
present as practical power over nature) as 
his real body’." Of course, in an obvious 
but different sense, nature is not a part of 
our individual body, since we are distinct 
systems within its overall government, 
but, if there is some validity in Marx’s 
insight here, then some solicitude for 
other natural beings is necessary for us 
as a species - Bertolt Brecht actually 
wrote in a poem that humans have need 
of every creature born - as communities, 
and as individuals. 

John Bellamy Foster, in his book 
Marx s ecology, draws our attention to a 
passage in Marx’s early writings on the 
Jewish question. I quote his translation: 


The view of nature which has grown 
up under the regime of private 
property and money is an actual 
contempt for and practical degradation 
of nature ... [the passage omitted 
here is an observation of dubious 
validity concerning Judaism]. In this 
sense Thomas Mintzer declares it 
intolerable that “all creatures have 
been made into property; the fish 
in the water, the birds in the air, the 
plants on the earth: all living things 


must also become free’’.”” 


Foster comments on this: 


Here Marx took his inspiration from 
the revolutionary leader of the great 
Peasant War in Germany at the 
beginning of the 16th century, who 
saw the transformation of species into 
so many forms: “Open your eyes! 
What is the evil brew from which 
all usury, theft and robbery springs, 
but the assumption of our lords and 
princes that all creatures are their 


property?! 
Marx goes on to attack money: 


Money abases all the gods of mankind 
and changes them into commodities. 
Money is the universal and self- 
sufficient value of all things. It has, 
therefore, deprived the whole world - 
both the human world and nature - of 
their own proper value. Money is the 
alienated essence of man’s work and 
existence; this essence dominates him 
and he worships it.” 


Why does Ponting conclude that the 1844 
manuscripts offer a “more idealistic view 
of nature than the later works”? And why 
should an idealistic view of nature be 
automatically preferable to a materialist 
one? The only relevant consideration 
is, does a particular view correspond to 
objective reality: 1e, can it explain brute 
facts? (Marx, as a follower of Hegel, was 
both an idealist and a materialist). 

It 1s not true (that is to say, it does 
not correspond to the facts) that Marx 
“adopted without question the common 
view that nature only had meaning in 
terms of human requirements”. The 
sentence, “Nature taken abstractedly, 
for itself, and fixedly isolated from man 
[Bottomore’s translation has “rigidly 
separated”’] is nothing for man’, does 
not represent Marx’s viewpoint, but is 
part of a criticism of Hegel’s “absolute 
idea’, which, sensing the material void 
at its heart, has to transform itself into 
“its exact opposite: nature”.*? Directly 
after the passage that Ponting quotes, 
Marx writes: “It goes without saying that 
the abstract thinker who has committed 
himself to intuition, intuits nature 
abstractly.” 

The rest of the paragraph merely 
continues the line of criticism. 


Coming to Capital volume 1, it is 
impossible to ignore Marx’s attack 
on capitalist agriculture for robbing 
the labourer and also robbing the soil. 
Marx was well acquainted with the 
writings of Justus von Liebig (1803-73), 
author of inter alia an impressive work 
on soil chemistry. Ponting, even so, 
manages to ignore these remarks, yet 
the passage in question is crucial for the 
understanding of Marx’s view as to the 
proper relationship between humans 
and the rest of nature. Marx attacks 
capitalist agriculture because it “prevents 
the return to the soil of the constituent 
elements consumed by man in the form 
of food and clothing; hence it hinders the 
operation of the external condition for 
the lasting fertility of the soil”’.”* 

There is another relevant passage in 
Capital volume 3, chapter 15, “Building 
site rent’, which Ponting seems to have 
missed. Here Marx writes: 


Even a whole society, or even all 
simultaneously existing societies 
taken together, are not the owners 
of the globe. They are only its 
possessors, its usufructuaries, and, 
like boni patres familias | good heads 
of household], they must hand it 
down to succeeding generations in an 
improved condition.” 


In the same vein, in a well-known 
passage in what is usually referred to as 
the Critique of the Gotha programme 
in 1875, when the German Marxists 
formed a new organisation with the 
followers of Lassalle, Marx - arguing 
against the programme’s opening 
sentence, beginning “Labour is_ the 
source of all wealth and all culture” - 
roundly declares: 


Labour is not the source of all wealth. 
Nature is just as much the source of 
use values (and it is surely of such that 
material wealth consists!) as labour, 
which itself is only the manifestation 
of a force of nature, human labour- 
power.” 


The moral is becoming obvious: violate 
nature at your peril. It is drawn explicitly 
by Engels in his essay, “The part played by 
labour in the transition from ape to man’, 
where he says: “Let us not, however, 
flatter ourselves overmuch on account 
of our human victories over nature. For 
each victory it takes its revenge on us”.”’ 
He cites as evidence the destruction 
of forests as reservoirs of moisture 
in ancient Mesopotamia, Greece and 
Asia Minor, Italian deforestation of 
the southern Alpine slopes (formerly a 
resource for dairy cattle) and the spread 
of scrofula marching across Europe in 
conjunction with the introduction of the 
potato. 

Moving on, there is Engels’ work 
known for short as Anti-Diihring, named 
after the German professor he was 
arguing against. Engels does indeed use 
language which Clive Ponting would 
take issue with, when he describes 
socialism as a condition in which 


for the first time man, in a certain 
sense, 1s finally marked off from 
the rest of the animal kingdom, and 
emerges from mere animal conditions 
into really human ones. [Then man] 
for the first time becomes the real, 
conscious lord of nature, because he 
has now become master of his own 
social organisation.”*® 


The unspoken premise is that humans 
are not now, with their class-rule 
societies, lords of nature, even if they 
might want to be. Furthermore, as John 
Bellamy Foster has emphasised, advance 
to sustainable exchange with nature is 
not guaranteed automatically. There are 
additional prerequisites - democratic 
planning, an attack on the antagonistic 
relationship between city and country, 
soil regeneration and so forth.” 

I have not been able to trace the 
precise place in Marx’s writings 
where he praises the “great civilising 
influence” of capital in undermining 


“the deification of nature’. It should be 
pretty clear from the preceding survey 
that what Marx would be saying here is 
that nature becomes, like humans within 
it, an object of scientific investigation, 
and that that is a good thing. We all 
go under the microscope, so to speak. 
This is not a sufficient condition for 
our survival as a species, but it is a 
necessary one. 

Ponting says that Marx, Engels 
“and, in particular, Lenin” refused to 
countenance the pursuit of happiness 
in the shape of “limiting or reducing 
production and consumption and 
seeking a simpler, more harmonious 
life’. It strikes me that this, in the 
Marx-Engels case, does not necessarily 
conflict with their notion of what 
socialism might be like in practice, 
once the possibilities open up on the 
necessary geographical scale, and I dare 
say Lenin might well agree as well, if he 
were alive today. 

Ponting claims next that our sages 
“saw the first aim of communism as 
raising the proletariat to the level of 
consumption of the bourgeoisie in 19th 
century Europe’. What exactly does that 
mean? The gaming tables of Biarritz and 
Montecarlo to the accompaniment of 
inexhaustible supplies of champagne? 
Mass fox-hunts all over Great Britain? 
Round-the-world cruises, while the 
economy runs itself? The suggestion is 
absurd. The situation needs to be seen in 
the context of international democratic 
discussion and decision-making by “the 
associated producers”. A lot will depend 
on the exact balance of forces and 
resources available to any revolutionary 
socialist state or group of states, so we 
shall just have to see in practice what 
remains of “the productive capacity of 
an advanced industrial society”, “the 
factory system” and “a large degree of 
state power’, which Ponting accuses the 
founding fathers of wanting. 

Ponting is certainly correct in saying 
that Engels was wrong when he wrote 
(where he wrote it Ponting does not 
tell us): “The productivity of land can 
infinitely be increased by the application 
of capital, labour and science” (my 
emphasis). Yes, these powers of nature 
can do good, but the possibilities are 
certainly not limitless. 


Lenin and Stalin 


Despite there being a certain continuity 
between the period 1917-24 in Russia, 
when Lenin was still alive, and the years 
1924-53, when Stalin ruled, Ponting 
is wrong to equate the two by simply 
stating: “Lenin and his successor, Stalin, 
were determined to give the development 
of industry the highest priority in the new 
state”.*° 

They did it in different ways. Lenin 
knew in 1921 that it was necessary to 
change course because of the failure of 
the revolution to spread to certain parts 
of the European continent, whose aid 
was vital, and openly stated that the 
‘new economic policy’ was a retreat. 
Stalin - effectively retreating in many 
policy spheres, with the revolution being 
forced to fall back on the resources of 
territories previously ruled by the tsars 
- was always careful to call any retreat 
an advance. In the process he sanctified 
the rule of the ‘Soviet bureaucracy’ - a 
social and political phenomenon that 
Lenin fought doggedly from his sick bed 
until January 1924, when he died. (Mao 
Ze Dong, despite his disagreements 
with Josef Vissarionovich in Moscow, 
followed suit). 

The issue between Lenin and Stalin 
developed from events in Georgia, 
following that country’s incorporation 
into what finally became the Soviet 
Union. The course of the quarrel is 
described by Moshe Lewin in his 
important book, Lenins last struggle 
(London 1975), and was connected 
with Stalin’s plan, as commissar of 
nationalities, to include the various non- 
Russian components as “autonomous 
republics” within the Russian Soviet 
Federation,*! whereas Lenin favoured 
a “Federation of Republics with equal 
rights’’.* 


Lenin grew alarmed at the high- 
handed actions of Georgian Bolshevik 
leader Sergo Ordzhonikidze, when 
faced with opposition from within 
the Georgian communists, when 
(no doubt with Stalin’s approval) he 
sacked the Georgian central committee 
and brought in pliable replacements. 
Despite his ailing health, Lenin was 
determined to fight such actions, to 
Stalin’s chagrin. Stalin insisted that 
Lenin should not discuss politics, 
and his wife, Nadezhda Krupskaya, 
received an abusive telephone call 
from Stalin, which caused Lenin to 
break off relations with him. 

Lenin began assembling an 
indictment of Stalin, entrusting Trotsky 
with carrying the message to the party 
at large, which called on the comrades 
to select someone to replace Stalin as a 
general secretary who was “too rude’, 


but warning that “Stalin will make 


a rotten compromise to deceive’, 


which, as it turned out, is exactly what 
happened. Lenin’s recommendations, 
contained in his so-called ‘Testament’, 
were suppressed by an agreement, which 
Trotsky went along with.** 

We can agree with Clive Ponting that 
if one adopts a philosophy which sees 
the highest achievement of humans as 
“the ability to alter the natural world as 
required” then one should indeed expect 
adverse environmental consequences. 
What I have tried to show is that the 
thought of Marx and Engels cannot be 
compressed into such a procrustean 
straitjacket. 

We cannot blame Ponting for 
taking the resulting Stalin project 
(and its imitator, the Mao Ze Dong- 
XI Ping project, no doubt) for good 
Marxist coin: it is our fault for not 
making a better propaganda case and 
not dealing adequately with the tasks 
set by history @ 
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incoherent mosaic 





Corinna Burkhart, Matthias Schmelzer and Nina Treu (editors) Degrowth in movement(s): exploring 


pathways to transformation Zero Books, 2020, pp347, £19.99 


‘a Lees is a_ currently 
moderately fashionable way 
of thinking about green 

alternatives to the capitalist ‘growth 

imperative’.' The expression originates 
in the writing of Andre Gorz in the 
1970s, responding to the ‘Club of 

Rome’ 1972 report, Limits to growth. 

The idea was then largely left on one 

side, to reappear in the early 2000s as 

an alternative to the then-fashionable 
idea of ‘sustainable growth’.’ 

Degrowth in  movement(s) 1s 
an anthology of mixed _ theoretical 
perspectives and practical initiatives 
by people or groups who are willing 
to associate themselves with the 
‘degrowth’ perspective. The book 
starts with a preface and a foreword, 
both essentially blurbs; an introduction 
by the editors, ‘Degrowth and the 
emerging mosaic of alternatives’ 
(whose title indicates the conception 
of the book); and Eric Pineualt on 
‘The growth imperative of capitalist 
society’. There follow 20 chapters in 
(perhaps a little artificial) alphabetical 
order. 

A mosaic is made of many small 
pieces of stone or glass; but, when 
one steps back from close attention 
to the individual pieces to look at 
it as a whole, a coherent picture 
emerges. Or at least that is what the 
editors think readers will get from 
Degrowth in movement(s), but in 
reality the opposite is the case. The 
more pieces (individual chapters) one 
reads, the more the argument becomes 
incoherent. Rather than a mosaic, it 
seems more like the textual equivalent 
of one of those tedious sessions at the 
end of a demonstration where all of 
the leftwing ‘great and the good’ have 
their turn to speak; or, perhaps at best, 
a set of diverse and inconsistent blurbs 
produced by an Amazon search. The 
blurbs (chapters) do, however, have the 
merit of providing an introduction to 
the topics covered and some references 
to supplementary reading. 

Suppose - for the moment, and for 
the sake of argument - that ‘degrowth’ 
is in some sense what human society 
needs, as the authors are proposing. 
(Proposing, rather than arguing. It is 
difficult to find an actual sustained 
argument for ‘degrowth’, as opposed 
to a series of extended sound-bites, 
here or elsewhere in current published 
materials using the tag; it seems to 
be common for advocates to assume 
that casual references to The limits to 
growth (1972), to Nicolas Georgescu- 
Rogen’s 1971 The entropy law and the 
economic process and so on, and to 
the certainly real problems of human- 
induced climate change, is enough.) 
Then the question is whether the 
proposed ‘alternatives’ as routes fo 
degrowth pull towards or away from 
each other. In this book it is pretty clear 
that the latter 1s the case. 


Contradictions 
Consider, for example, the relation 
between the ‘universal basic 


income’ proposal (chapter 4) and 
‘demonetisation’ (chapter 10). 
Universal basic income is a proposal 
for reforming currently extant state 
social security arrangements, which 
supposes precisely that money will 
continue to be the basic means of 
rationing access to goods. It is in fact 
a pro-money and pro-market proposal 
- counterposed to the free provision of 
public services in general and to ‘From 
each according to his or her abilities, 
to each according to his or her needs’ 
- as in the current regimes, which 


Writing on the wall 


provide more to people with children, 
to the sick, to people with disabilities. 
It is thus flatly counterposed to 
demonetisation, and to the various 
localist ideas proposed in chapters 
8 (commons), 11 (ecovillages), 12 
(food sovereignty), and 20 (transition 
initiatives). 

Or, equally, take these various 
localist proposals, and chapter 16 on 
“post-extractivism”, and set these 
against the free software movement in 
chapter 13 (also discussed in chapter 
10 on demonetisation). The free 
software movement only makes sense 
in the context of the existence of the 
internet - an enormously elaborate 
piece of global hardware and software 
infrastructure originally created by 
state institutions, though now partly 
privatised to allow  rent-extraction, 
which also requires the current, 
very wide dissemination of personal 
computing devices, smartphones, and 
so on. This depends in turn both on 
‘extractivism’ and on mass production 
operations, conducted on a business 
model which involves more acute 
‘planned obsolescence’ than was the 
case when the term was invented in 
relation to cars.° 

I recollect the Marxist economist, 
John Harrison (1950-2007), giving an 
educational in the mid-1970s to the 
Oxford branch of the International 
Marxist Group, and referring (in 
the context of utopian socialism) to 
hippies moving to Wales to create 
communes to “grow their own clothes 
and weave their own stereo systems’’. 
The point was that advocates of opt- 
out, ‘small is beautiful’ and “get closer 
to nature’ characteristically assumed 
that they would still have access to the 
products of the extended division of 
labour, which currently takes the form 
of the capitalist economy. The same 
contradiction in ideas is acutely visible 
in Degrowth in movement(s). 

The population of Great Britain 
is around 66 million. As of the first 
census in 1801 it was around 10.5 
million. The country came close to 
famine in the 1790s, but avoided mass 
deaths through a combination of grain 
imports and government intervention.* 
Today, 48% of the food consumed in 
the UK is imported.° Food security on 
the basis of fully localised production 
is actually impossible, since there can 
be quite local harvest failures; but to go 
find an England that was not regularly 
dependent on food imports, we would 
have to look back to the middle ages 
and a population of 2-3 million. A 
real programme of degrowth through 
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localisation, then, calls for the death 
of 95% of the British population. The 
numbers vary from country to country, 
but will be globally in the same general 
range. Hence, the contradiction must 
be present: it is only very tiny groups 
which call for a real neo-Malthusian 
reduction of human population to 
levels which could do without food 
trade and/or redistribution on a large 
scale. 

All this, so far, on the basis of the 
assumption that ‘degrowth’ is a viable 
goal; but recognising the contradiction 
between localisms and other projects. 
But this depends ... ‘Degrowth’ can 
mean one of two things. The first is 
that we actually need décroissance, 
in the sense in which Gorz used the 
term: a reduction of human population 
and activities to some ‘sustainable’ 
level. It is this approach which makes 
EF Schumacher’s ‘Small is beautiful’ 
seem plausible and the various localist 
projects discussed in several of the 
chapters of Degrowth in movement(s) 
look like paths towards alternatives 
to the current world order. But here 
the lack of rmgour is unavoidable, 
since working out the implications in 
a rigorous and non-contradictory way 
implies a policy of megadeaths. 

Indeed, the point is no novelty. The 
German ideology from the late 1840s° 
includes the following: 


This ‘alienation’ (to use a term 
which will be comprehensible 
to the philosophers) can, of 
course, only be abolished given 
two practical premises. For it to 
become an ‘intolerable’ power - ie, 
a power against which men make a 
revolution - 1t must necessarily have 
rendered the great mass of humanity 
‘propertyless’, and produced, at 
the same time, the contradiction 
of an existing world of wealth and 
culture, both of which conditions 
presuppose a great increase in 
productive power, a high degree of 
its development. 

And, on the other hand, this 
development of productive forces 
(which itself implies the actual 
empirical existence of men in 
their world-historical, instead 
of local, being) is an absolutely 
necessary practical _—s premise, 
because without it want is merely 
made general, and with destitution 
the struggle for necessities and 
all the old shit would necessarily 
be reproduced; and furthermore, 
because only with this universal 
development of productive forces 


is a universal intercourse between 
men established, which produces 
in all nations simultaneously the 
phenomenon of the ‘propertyless’ 
mass (universal competition), 
makes each nation dependent on 
the revolutions of the others, and 
finally has put world-historical, 
empirically universal individuals in 
place of local ones. 

Without this, (1) communism 
could only exist as a local event; (2) 
the forces of intercourse themselves 
could not have developed as 
universal, hence intolerable powers: 
they would have remained home- 
bred conditions surrounded by 
superstition; and (3) each extension 
of intercourse would abolish local 
communism. 


A brief element of the passage was 
quoted by Leon Trotsky in The 
revolution betrayed (1936).’ The 
point is obvious. Competition driving 
growth is not in fact a novelty to 
capitalism: it is visible in competition 
between feudal lords (and peasant 
village groups) in the spread of water- 
mills around 1000 AD. Environmental 
degradation by human action begins 
at the latest in the Neolithic - even 
if hunter-gatherers did not drive 
megafauna to extinction.* To try to 
go backwards is merely to remove 
the possibility of having knowledge 
of - and hence conscious control of - 
our collective environmental impacts, 
while leaving in place the incentives 
which drive the growth dynamic 
complained of. 


Planning 


The second interpretation of 
‘degrowth’ is much more limited. It 
is to break merely with the growth 
imperative, and select other choices 
about our common productive 
activities. ‘Degrowth’ in this sense is 
to break with capitalism’s imperative 
of random growth. This would be 
consistent with maintaining most of 
the global infrastructure of production, 
distribution and communications - 
but planning how to organise this, in 
order to benefit the human interests 
and needs of the world’s 7.7 billion 
people (as of 2019), while reducing the 
pressure on the biosphere produced by 
carbon outputs, plastic waste and so 
on, and cleaning up some of the mess 
capitalism has made. 

But the problem here is that such 
a project is radically inconsistent 
with ‘Small is beautiful’ and related 
approaches. And it is currently deeply 


unfashionable, because it entails taking 
hold of and using the large-scale 
productive capabilities - and doing so 
not merely on the level of the nation- 
state, but on at least a continental scale. 
Localists deny that human beings can 
operate democratically on the global 
or even the nation-state scale - and 
point to the failures of the ‘Soviet bloc’ 
countries as evidence of the point. 

But this is, in essence, also the 
case for ‘growth’. If humans cannot 
organise collective-action decisions 
for large-scale operations, these 
(it is argued) have to be organised 
through markets allowing as much as 
possible individual choice. Markets, 
however, entail - and free-marketeers 
do not deny this - the amplification of 
initially small differences in individual 
competences. The result over time 
is radical inequalities. These can, 
however, be tolerated by society - the 
free-marketeers claim - as long as there 
is an aggregate increase in output, so 
that the winners could in principle 
compensate the losers (‘Kaldor-Hicks 
efficiency’). That is, ‘growth’ - random 
increases in overall net output - make 
market inequalities tolerable. The fall of 
the ‘Soviet bloc’ countries is then used 
as evidence that, because non-market 
ordering did not drive growth, the 
inequalities of “bureaucratic socialism’ 
(marketeers would say just ‘socialism’) 
are intolerable to the society. 

The problem resolves itself into 
how to plan democratically and control 
the productive powers which have 
outgrown capitalism’s ability to do 
so and in consequence begun to turn 
into powers of destruction. But this 
problem turns out to be a problem of 
political ordering for decision-making 
for collective action on a very large 
scale. We can admit that we have not 
yet solved this; but the problem with 
Degrowth in movement(s) and similar 
projects is the complete failure to face 
up to it at all - and the attempt to avoid 
confronting it @ 

Mike Macnair 


mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 


1. ‘Fashionable’ is indicated by various polemics 
against the idea. For just a few recent examples, 

see E Conway, ‘Talking up “degrowth” is not 

clever or funny’ The Times August 9 2019; 

D Zenghelis, “Can we be green and grow?’ 
(February 4 2020): lombardodier.com/contents/ 
corporate-news/responsible-capital/2019/november/ 
can-we-be-green-and-grow.html; D Coyle, 

‘Growth, stagnation and degrowth’ (February 22 
2020): enlightenmenteconomics.com/blog/index. 
php/2020/02/growth-stagnation-and-degrowth. 

2.G d’Alisa, F Demaria and G Kallis, ‘Introduction’ 
Degrowth: a vocabulary for a new era London 2015, 
pp1-2. 

3. Aconvenient account of the history is at 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Planned_obsolescence; with 
another angle at bbc.com/future/article/20160612- 
heres-the-truth-about-the-planned-obsolescence-of- 
tech. 

4. See M Turner, ‘Review of R Wells Wretched faces 
[1988]? Social History Vol 15, pp390-92 (1990). 

5. foodsecurity.ac.uk/challenge/your-food-is-global. 
6. This dating formulation is intended to take account 
of the arguments of Terrell Carver and others that 
the text we now have as The German ideology is an 
artefact of 1920s editorial work on miscellaneous 
manuscripts of Marx, Engels and collaborators of the 
late 1840s: T Carver, ‘The German ideology never 
took place’: marxismocritico.com/2013/05/06/the- 
german-ideology-never-took-place/#more-6661, and 
elsewhere. The following quotation is from marxists. 
org/archive/marx/works/1845/german-ideology/ 
chOla.htm, with the German Scheisse translated as 
‘shit’ rather than ‘filthy business’. 

7, marxists.org/archive/trotsky/1936/revbet/ch03. 
htm#ch03-4. 

8. For the Neolithic, see, for example, J Chapman, 
‘Climatic and human impact on the environment? A 
question of scale’ Quaternary International No496 
(2018), pp3-13. Megafauna: eg, G Abramson et 

al ‘On the roles of hunting and habitat size on the 
extinction of megafauna’ Quaternary International 
No431 (2017), pp205-15. 
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CENTENARY 





Supporting the Labour Party 





ow communists should 
a: evaluate and interact with 
the Labour Party was a 
controversial issue even before the 
foundation of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain.' 
On August 1 1920, the Ist CPGB 
Congress voted narrowly to seek 
affiliation to Labour. However, our 


Lenin 


The Communist 

December 2 1920 

Lenin proceeded to discuss the 
attitude of the Communist Party 
towards the Labour Party in view 
of the much talked of forthcoming 
general election. His views on the 
subject showed that he abhors the type 
of revolutionary who has a canalised 
or single-track mind. 

Lenin looks upon every weapon 
as necessary in the conflict with 
capitalism. To him, as a good student 
of old Dietzgen, every weapon, every 
policy and every problem must be 
examined in terms of its relations 
to the needs of the moment and the 
means at our disposal.” This explains 
why he does not go out of his way 
to extol one particular weapon. 
He clearly realises the value of 
revolutionary parliamentary action, 
but he also understands its limitations 
as a constructive power in the creation 
of a workers’ industrial republic. To 
Lenin the test of the real revolutionary 
communist is to know when to use a 
given weapon and when to discard it. 

Talking on the Labour Party, Lenin 
said he was very glad to learn that it 
had refused to accept the affiliation 
application of the Communist Party. It 
was a good move to have applied for 
affiliation, because the refusal of the 
Labour Party to accept communists in its 
ranks showed the masses exactly where 
the Labour Party stood. Henderson had 
thus unwittingly paid a great tribute to 
the growing power of revolutionary 
communism in Britain by being afraid 
to have aggresstve communists in his 
organisation;? and the Labour Party, 
by its own action, in turning down the 
Communist Party, had plainly indicated 
that there was at last a fighting group in 
Britain which had attracted good mass 
fighters to its ranks. 

Of course, continued Lenin, we 
must not forget that the Communist 
Party in its application for affiliation 
to the Labour Party very frankly put 
forward certain conditions which 
would have given it full freedom of 
action to conduct its own policy in its 
Own way ... 

In this respect the Communist 
Party’s attitude in applying to the 
Labour Party for admission to its ranks 
differed, most fundamentally, from 
such organisations as the Independent 
Labour Party and British Socialist 
Party, which formally accepted the 
Labour Party’s constitution and 
policy. The strong stand taken up 
by the Communist Party, in seeking 
affiliation with the Labour Party, was 
no doubt arrived at as a result of the 
BSP policy sharpened by the militant 
elements expelled from the Socialist 
Labour Party. 

It was a good omen for the future 
that these two groups were able to 
come together. And it was a good 
thing that the ex-SLP men, who were 
so keen against affiliation with the 
Labour Party, realised the value of 
revolutionary discipline by refusing 
to split the new party because their 
own position had not been accepted. 
Likewise, when the Labour Party 
threw out the request for affiliation, it 
was the BSP element that was tested 


application was rejected by the 
Labour Party’s national executive 
six weeks later. 

William Paul - a comrade who 
had spoken against affiliation at the 
inaugural congress - was given the 
important post of CPGB delegate 
to the Communist International. 
This gave him the opportunity to 


discuss with Lenin face to face the 

pivotal issue of how communists 

in Britain could best tackle the 

job of overcoming Labourism. We 

reproduce here comrade Paul’s 

account of their exchange, which was 

originally published in the CPGB’s 

weekly paper, The Communist. 
Today’s left - including those 


on tactics 


and it stood firm. To have passed 
through two such severe trials and 
to have maintained the solidarity of 
the organisation was a tribute to the 
seriousness of the comrades who had 
formed the Communist Party. 

Lenin passed on to review the 
political situation in Britain. The next 
general election would be of paramount 
importance, and the communists 
ought to play a most important part 
in it. As Lenin favoured the policy of 
supporting the Labour Party, in order 
to assist it to capture political power 
- this subject was thrashed out in 
detail. Lenin advises the communists 
to help the Labour Party to get a 
majority at the next election in order 
to facilitate the general decadence of 
the parliamentary system. Already, 
he reasoned, there are thousands 
of people in Britain who feel that 
the parliamentary system of social 
representation cannot solve the 
problems which history has placed 
before it. These people had become 
discontented and disillusioned 
regarding the parliamentary system 
of social control as a result of the 
inability of that machine to cope with 
the vital tasks of modern society. 

In other words, the passage of 
events was providing a series of 
concrete experiences which were 
educating the masses regarding the 
general breakdown of capitalism in 
the sphere of social representation. 
The toiling masses always learnt 
their political lessons by undergoing 
concrete experiences. The task of the 
revolutionary communist is not only 
to preach his Marxist theories: he must 
prove that his theories are correct by 
compelling his opponents to act in such 
a way that they provide the practical 
lessons which enable the communist 
to test his theories before the eyes of 
the masses. The test of Marxist and 
communist theory is experience. 

How then can the communists of 
England prove to the workers that the 
parliamentary machine has broken 
down and can no longer serve them 
or the interests of their class? ... 
Since the armistice, Lloyd George, 
Churchill, Bonar Law and co have 
had an opportunity to demonstrate 
what they could do, and their reign of 
office has been one trail of disasters, 
so far as the workers are concerned. 
The Labour Party solemnly assures 
the masses that they could solve 
the problems confronting society 
if once they were in control of the 
governmental machine. 

So far as Henderson, Thomas* and 
the Labour Party are concerned, they 
only differ from Lloyd George in that 
they have never had an opportunity 
to control the government. Knowing 
as we do that Henderson, MacDonald 
and their followers cannot solve the 
immediate problems confronting the 
masses through the parliamentary 
machine, we ought to prove the 
correctness of our theory by giving 
the Labour Party a chance to prove 
that we are correct. 

The return of the Labour Party to 
power will accelerate the inevitable 
collapse of the parliamentary system, 
and this will provide the concrete 


experiences which will ultimately 
drive the masses towards communism 
and the soviet solution to the modern 
problems. For these reasons the 
communists in Britain ought to 
support the Labour Party at the next 
election in order to help it to bring 
on, ever faster, the crisis which will 
ultimately overwhelm it. 

At this point I interposed, and said 
that if the Communist Party officially 
assisted the Labour Party to capture 
political power in order to precipitate 
a crisis, it was just possible that the 
indignant masses, remembering 
that we had urged them to vote for 
the Labour Party, might sweep us 
away too, when the social crash took 
place. Lenin pondered over this for a 
moment, and said that the Communist 
Party, in assisting the Labour Party to 
capture the government, must make 
its own case very clear to the masses. 
He then advanced the following 
argument which he pressed forward 
very strongly, and which he wishes 
the Communist Party to discuss. 

He said the Communist Party could 
easily help the Labour Party to power 
and at the same time keep its own 
weapon clean. At the forthcoming 
elections the Communist Party ought 
to contest as many seats as possible, 
but where it could not put up a 
candidate it ought to issue a manifesto 
in every constituency challenged by 
the Labour Party, urging the workers 
to vote for the Labour candidate. 
The manifesto should frankly state 
that the Communist Party is most 
emphatically opposed to the Labour 


Arthur Henderson: no different from your average capitalist politician 


who claim some relationship to 
‘Marxism’, as they define it - often 
peddle a variety of myths and 
misunderstandings about Lenin’s 
advice to vote Labour and his 
urging the young CPGB to seek 
affiliation. This report of the 
discussion between comrade Paul 
and Lenin is historically specific 





Party, but asks it to be supported in 
order that Henderson, MacDonald 
and co may demonstrate to the masses 
their sheer helplessness. 

We discussed this problem for 
some time and viewed it from many 
angles. I kept raising many points 
against Lenin’s position until at 
last he, no doubt scenting a good 
dialectical duel, challenged me 
to debate the whole matter in the 
columns of The Communist. I readily 
assented to this, and asked him when 
he would have his first contribution 
ready. He looked round sadly at the 
mountains of work - work involving 
the solution of international problems 
- piled up in front of him. I at once 
said I would write up his case for the 
press, as I have done above. To this 
suggestion he heartily agreed. 

I know, said Lenin, that it may seem 
awful to young and inexperienced 
communists to have any relations 
with the Labour Party, whose policy 
of opportunism is more dangerous to 
the masses than that of consistent and 
openly avowed enemies like Winston 
Churchill. But if the Communist Party 
intends to secure and wield power 
it will be compelled to come into 
contact with groups and organisations 
which are bitterly opposed to it. And 
it will have to learn how to negotiate 
and deal with them. Here in Russia we 
have been forced by circumstances to 
discuss and make arrangements with 
elements which would hang us if they 
got the chance. Have we not even 
entered into alliances and compacts 
with governments whose very hands 


in terms of tactics, but the core 
principle is made crystal-clear - the 
need to build a mass Communist 
Party, even if this entailed the 
onerous task of “contact with 
groups and organisations which 
are bitterly opposed to it”, as Lenin 
underlined ® 

William Sarsfield 


reeked with the blood of our murdered 
communist comrades? 

Why have we entered into such 
contracts and adopted such a policy? 
It 1s because we are realists and not 
utopians. It is because, at present, 
international capitalism is more 
powerful than we are. Every move, 
each treaty and all our negotiations 
with capitalist states are but one side 
of the Russian soviet government’s 
policy to conserve its strength in order 
to consolidate its power. Learn to meet 
your enemies and be not afraid. It tests 
your strength, it creates experiences, it 
judges the character of your members. 
And you may find that your most 
embittered critics are not in the camp 
of the enemy, but are the shallow 
doctrinaires, to whom revolutionary 
socialism is a mere manual of phrases 
instead of a guide to action. 

While we were talking, Lenin was 
continually interrupted by the arrival 
of cables, despatches and messages. 
He was frequently called to the 
phone. Despite these things he could 
return quite serenely to the point 
under discussion. I confess that I was 
slightly agitated when entering the 
Kremlin: bad news had arrived from 
the various fronts. Poland was acting 
strangely at the Riga conference; 
France had been indulging in one of 
her bullying outbursts; and Finland 
was on the point of signing peace. 
All these things, I imagined, would 
make it impossible for Lenin to 
settle down and have a quiet talk on 
the various details of the movement, 
upon which I was anxious to have his 
opinion. When I entered the room, 
he was courteous, cool and tranquil. 
He eagerly entered into a discussion 
of many points on communist tactics, 
which, to some people, might have 
seemed almost trivial. 

After having had a talk with Lenin, 
it is easy to understand why his quiet 
and humorous style fails to impress 
middle class intellectuals. People like 
Bertrand Russell are in the habit of 
meeting pompous bourgeois thinkers 
whose ideas on social theories are 
so incoherent and vague that they 
can only express themselves with 
great difficulty. This ponderous and 
floundering method of struggling to 
deliver an idea is in certain quarters 
mistaken for mental ability. Lenin, 
on the other hand, sees problems so 
clearly and is able to explain himself 
with such clarity and _ simplicity 
that his conclusions seem to be the 
obvious deductions, at which anyone 
would inevitably arrive @ 


Notes 


1. See ‘Unity convention’ Weekly Worker April 9 
2020. 

2. Peter Josef Dietzgen was a German socialist 
philosopher, Marxist and journalist. Marx held 
him in some esteem as a thinker and a friend. 

He praised Dietzgen’s theory of dialectical 
materialism in the second edition of the first 
volume of Das Kapital. 

3. Arthur Henderson had been Labour leader until 
he lost his seat in 1918. However, having won a 
by-election the following year, he was appointed 
chief whip - the post he still held at the time this 
article was published. 

4. JH Thomas was a former union leader and 
Labour MP, who was to be appointed secretary 
of state for the colonies in the first Labour 
government of 1924. 
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Perception, pretence and reality 


The old system 





surprises I encountered when I 

first went to the Soviet Union in 
January 1961. As someone on the left 
who was highly critical of the USSR, 
I knew it was not the happiest place in 
the world to be and did not expect to be 
surprised by its defects. Nonetheless, I 
was simply amazed by some of what 
I experienced. I had read critiques, 
including by Trotsky, but I simply had 
not recognised just how backward it 
actually was (obviously Trotsky could 
not write about it after August 1940). 

When I arrived, I was met at the 
airport and taken from Moscow to Kiev 
- Moscow was already full of foreign 
students, after Khrushchev had opened 
it up and there was a new university 
being built specially for them. As a 
PhD student I was sent to Kiev, where 
I spent the next eight months learning 
Russian. 

There are odd incidents I remember 
which illustrate my own lack of 
understanding about the relative 
backwardness of the country. One of 
the things I needed as a student was 
a pen. It never occurred to me that I 
would have a problem getting one, but 
I did. I walked into a department store 
and asked for a ball-point pen. I soon 
had a large crowd around me trying 
to discover what I wanted - I could 
not speak Russian at that point, other 
than a few words. ‘What on earth does 
he want?’ They just did not have any 
ball-point pens. One or two people 
understood what I was talking about, 
but were afraid to say, ‘We don’t have 
any’. I was simply amazed. 

I went back to the hostel and in a few 
days I was ill and spent the next three 
weeks in hospital. I had underestimated 
the severity of the climate and did not 
realise just how thick a coat I would 
need. Had it been in the west I would 
not have been in hospital for three 
weeks. I was introduced to Soviet 
medicine, including ‘cupping’ - putting 
hot cups on your back according to the 
theory that it brings the infection in the 
blood to the surface and so helps you 
survive. I did not have leeches, but I 
was introduced to the idea. This was 
completely serious Soviet medicine. 
Not all of it was like that, but such 
backwardness was generally accepted, 
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as was incompetence in general, which 
is what I continually experienced. 

Taking the bus back to the hostel 
where I was staying was another such 
experience. It was full - they always 
seemed to be. Citizens jumped onto the 
side of the bus and held on - that was just 
accepted. This illustrated not so much 
backwardness as underdevelopment, 
and the acceptance of it: the structure, 
the form of oppression, the form of 
control one can observe over time. 
Obviously, since I had read various 
articles and books on that, I was not 
surprised. But I was really surprised 
by the overall backwardness and 
acceptance of it. The main problem 
was a very low level of productivity, 
particularly in relation to what was 
possible (in fact that situation has 
continued, even though the Soviet 
Union no longer exists). 

Another thing I learnt very quickly 
was the importance of keeping your 
mouth shut (or of ‘speaking without 
speaking’). One had to learn to do this, 
of course - something I did not do for 
a few years! This was very much part 
of a society where direct criticism was 
not tolerated. However, the way you 
expressed something often allowed 
the person you were addressing to 
grasp a large part of what you were 
thinking. That became a habit that 
people learned. 

After Stalin had been renounced 
by Khrushchev that was no longer 
present in quite the same way, but 
before that it was just considered 
normal. Surprisingly perhaps, that 
kind of ‘non-language language’ is 
still not written about very much, even 
though it was very much part of the 
society. Not everybody behaved in 
that way, of course - many completely 
suppressed their real feelings, but 
it was very difficult not to see the 
defects of society on an everyday 
basis - everybody saw it. It was in 
your face. 

And it was not just the 
permanent system of queuing, 
the shortages, the 
constant problems 
of everyday 
existence. I 
remember one 
person of some 
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Everything was in short 
supply. Queuing was a 
way of life 


Hillel Tickin lived in the 
Soviet Union as a PhD 
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authority telling me that the only way 
he could go through the day was by 
getting up at 6am and having a really 
cold shower. In other words, it was 
not an easy society to live in - people 
were forced to accept that they could 
not really express what changes they 
would like to see. 


Shake-up 


As I say, I arrived in 1961, which 
was just before Khrushchev’s second 
major speech which changed the 
climate. In 1956, you remember, he 
came out with his first open attack 
on Stalin. In fact he had been issuing 
statements internally in the party. So 
it was no surprise that the Communist 
Party itself, or a substantial section of 
it, had huge doubts. For those higher 
up, of course, it was not that much of 
a surprise. But that is what you would 
expect, because if Khrushchev had 
suddenly came out with a statement 
that effectively Stalin was an enemy 
of the people (although he did not put 
it that bluntly) it would have been a 
tremendous blow at the time. It had 
first come out within the party and 
Khrushchev’s speech had obviously 
been discussed, albeit probably at the 
top level only. 

Butit did shake up society at the time 
and there were various movements in 
Moscow University which I witnessed 
after I had returned from Kiev. Like 
proposing to stand somebody else in 
an election - when, of course, only one 
candidate, approved by the Communist 
Party, was permitted. Various people 
were dealt with as a result. 

The point is that in 1961 
Khrushchev made his _ second 
speech about Stalin and removed 
his body from the Lenin 
mausoleum. By now, there was 
a degree of openness which had 

not been there before. I always 
remember walking around Red 

Square one day and witnessing 

a whole series of discussions 

going on about the situation 

that now existed and what 
was possible. 

However, Khrushchev 
himself was removed in 1964 
and they began to clamp down 
again. I have already described 
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the way people were controlled when 
I described how they could not really 
speak to each other openly and if they 
really wanted to point to something 
controversial did so in a disguised form. 
However, by the time Khrushchev 
had made his speeches, people would 
no longer be automatically jailed, as 
might have happened under Stalin. 
A critical comment might simply be 
ignored - or else it might count against 
them in their future life or their job; or 
if it was sufficiently serious they might 
be paid a visit. 

There was no question of the 
continuing major role of the secret 
police. It was quite clear that if you 
formed a grouping, certainly in the 
major cities, you would expect it to 
be infiltrated. I do not think you could 
form a group of even three people 
without the likelihood that one of them 
would report it. Some students believed 
they had to criticise what existed 
because you couldn’t not criticise it - at 
least in your head or by implication. If 
you were satisfied with everything as it 
was, most people would regard you as 
a complete idiot. 

Many foreign communists came to 
see the marvels of Moscow. But the 
kind of nonsense that a student might 
get up to was to stand up and shout 
about how the Communist Party was 
loved as a kind of joke, assuming they 
would be listened to and perhaps what 
they said would be recorded. 

In other words, what I very quickly 
got was a picture of control which was 
not accepted, but lived with, and of the 
way people had adapted as a result: 
they generally found some way to exist 
within the system. 

The one advantage the Soviet 
Union had was full employment, 
which may or may not have been in 
the ‘doctrine’, as it were. It actually 
came about because of the inefficiency 
of the system: it required an increasing 
number of people, as it grew (or 
even if it did not grow). By the time 
the system was coming to an end, it 
was employing people from other 
countries, such as Vietnam. The logic, 
if the USSR had survived, was that it 
would draw in enormous numbers of 
people from elsewhere just to deal with 
its supreme inefficiency. 
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Why was it so inefficient? In a 
sense it is not different from any 
capitalist country, where competition 
for profit generates inefficiency through 
duplication. But in the Soviet Union the 
inefficiency was on a society-wide scale. 
That was because it had no incentive 
system which would actually work. 
Under capitalism it basically takes the 
form of the money people are paid. If 
your work is inferior, you are paid less or 
you lose your job, and generally you are 
trained to be able to work to the level of 
the job - both in school and/or university 
and on the job itself. 

But in the Soviet Union it was 
not very clear what could be done to 
raise the level of productivity, except 
by everybody working very hard for 
very little and there did not seem to 
be any point in that. Technically there 
were trade unions, of course, but it was 
impossible to form a genuine union to 
fight for workers’ interests. Not that 
there were no strikes, but if they took 
place, even under Khrushchev, those 
taking part could be shot down. By the 
1980s that was no longer happening 
and there were indeed major strikes. 


Atomisation 


For most of the existence of the Soviet 
Union, the conditions were that you 
had to accept the rules which you 
were subject to and the nature of 
production, or whatever else you were 
engaged in - you were stuck with the 
way things were. And, as any reward 
was minimal, what was the point of 
working hard? The natural result of 
such conditions is that collectively 
the working class simply does not 
work very hard, without this being 
consciously determined by a union, 
of course. People would work to 
the minimum level without actually 
sabotaging production and that 1s what 
usually happened. 

The consequence was general 
atomisation - the result of the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of 
the population disliked what existed 
from top to bottom. They disliked the 
overall political form; they disliked 
the place where they were working; 
they disliked what they were doing. 
Whatever the inherent attractions had 
been, things had been turned into their 
opposite under a form of semi-forced 
production. 

A situation of overall discontent 
and low productivity exists in one 
form or another under capitalism too. 
But in the USSR this was the system 
and the entire society was affected. As 
always, you could find exceptions: for 
example, people involved in research 
might gain satisfaction from what they 
were doing, whether they were paid or 
not. Similarly, people who were highly 
skilled might also gain satisfaction from 
the work they were doing: for instance, 
if they were able to overcome certain 
challenges. So, although a scientist may 
not have liked what existed overall, they 
might not have had quite the same sort 
of difficult life as an ordinary worker, 
who had no interest whatsoever in the 
work they were doing. 

So it was hardly surprising that there 
was very little cooperation. In fact as 
a result of the complete subjugation 
of the population it was absolutely 
obvious that the vast majority would 
throw out the Communist Party if they 
got the chance. Workers would hear 
them repeating what Lenin said word 
for word, when everyone knew they 
did not even believe it, or perhaps did 
not even understand what they were 
saying. 

Before I went to the USSR I had no 
idea of the extent of the subjugation 
- one had to interrelate with and 
understand what was really happening. 
But I did learn over time. Having 
got married there and having a child 
actually made a very big difference: 
I was accepted in a way I would not 
have been otherwise, which allowed 
me to see what was really happening. 
It was not exactly difficult to grasp 
that nobody accepted the system. True, 





Millions thrown into poverty by Yeltsin programme 


Communist Party members from other 
countries could not see it and thought 
how wonderful it all was. Similarly, 
other people who were met and greeted 
by officials might also not see it. But, 
once you were actually within the 
society, you just could not miss it. 

I remember how about after a year 
I bought a record of Lenin’s speeches, 
which cost 17 kopeks - in other words, 
practically nothing. I have actually 
still got it and I think it is useful. But 
I remember how I was disparaged for 
buying it - I was just laughed at. Who 
on earth would want to do such a stupid 
thing? Obviously this was in private. 

It was not generally known outside 
the USSR how few people accepted the 
system and how many were opposed 
to Marxism (and Leninism). It was not 
because they understood what it really 
was and thought it was fundamentally 
wrong. They were simply opposed to 
it because they identified the appalling 
system under which they lived with 
Marxism. So one could hardly be 
surprised by what happened in the 
1990s or by the fact that there is no 
genuine Marxist party in Russia today. 


The end 


It is obvious that over time machinery 
and methods of production have to be 
replaced, simply because they get worn 
out and need to be updated. But that was 
a major problem for the Soviet Union. 
While it is a problem elsewhere too, 
the incentive system under capitalism 
ensures that it is done. That is to say, in 
this sense the profit motive works. In the 
Soviet Union there was no profit motive 
and, although there were attempts to 
introduce it in a limited form. It hardly 
acted as a major incentive. 

The result was that nobody wanted 
to bring in a new production system 
which they would then have to learn, 
with all the necessary adaptations. 
The cost of introducing new plant was 
several times that in the west and there 
would have to be new factories too. 

In other words, productivity was 
low and costs were considerably 
higher than they would have been in 
a capitalist society. While, as I have 
stated, those features apply at some 
level under capitalism too, a system 
such as the one I have described is 
obviously limited in its continuity 
and is not likely to last very long - 
everybody can see what is wrong 
with it. Nobody likes a system which 
is controlled by secret police, which 
was a gigantic organisation. It has been 
suggested that at one point it included 
a million people in one way or another. 
Overall, you have to conclude that the 
system could not last. 

The only surprise is that it came to an 
end in the particular way it did. There 
was no immediate necessity to end it 
and one has to conclude that the Soviet 
elite itself decided to do away with it 
rather than see it collapse. In fact, if 
you look at those now in positions of 
power, studies show that about 70% 
of the elite actually survived. So, from 
the point of view of the old ruling 
bureaucracy, the old privileged elite, it 
was a very sound move. 

Some of them made a fortune and 


are now  multi-billionaires, while 
mostly they simply have a very nice 
lifestyle. For the majority of the 
population, however, the decade from 
1990 to 2000 was a complete disaster. 
Large sections of the population 
lost out on a major scale. That was 
particularly true of women, because 
many simply lost their jobs, thanks 
to the ending of the old system of job 
allocation. Nominally in the Soviet 
system there was equality, but that 
was not the case in reality. Women 
were mainly employed in jobs with 
lower prestige. For example, being a 
doctor was not regarded as prestigious 
- doctors were very poorly paid and 
80% of them were women. Much of 
the work within light industry was 
done by women, but a good part of that 
was destroyed. 

One can go through the different 
negative effects, but overall the result 
was a drop in the standard of living for 
the majority of the population. The so- 
called reforms moved in the direction 
of capitalism - if anything, it was a 
step sideways. But that does not mean 
it was not a disaster for the majority. 
A direct coup by a section of the elite 
who are now in power - that is what it 
amounts to. 

There was a kind of counter-coup 
under Putin, but no return to the old 
system, of course. Putin did not come 
to power by accident. It is not that 
Yeltsin put him in power, although 
Yeltsin backed him. But Putin had 
been - and nobody believed he had 
stopped being - a member of the KGB. 
It seems to me that a particular section 
of the KGB decided to bring in Putin 
because by 1999 the new system they 
were hoping for had effectively failed. 
They wanted to find a more stable 


form and Putin was their man. So in 
reality it is a new elite, which derived 
from the old elite, that is in power, not 
just Putin. He is there with the backing 
and assistance of the KGB -— that is its 
successor, the FSB. 

The exiled businessman and former 
oligarch, Mikhail Khodorkovsky, has 
said there are about 150 people around 
Putin who are crucial and I think that 
is what we are talking about - people 
of influence and control, and Putin is 
effectively responsible to them. So it 
is wrong to say he is just a dictator and 
the fact that the west treats him in that 
way is just absurd. 

All this means that what replaced 
the Soviet Union is most certainly not 
a solution - it cannot last. At some 
point there is going to be a coup or 
revolution. The logic would be that 
what results would fit into the more 
general movement that we are likely 
to see in the west: that is to say, the 
population will turn to the left - which 
is what people expected before 1914. 
Unfortunately, the world - including 
in particular the people in the Soviet 
Union - has had to go through an awful 
experience, in which the revolution 
was effectively defeated. Not 100% 
defeated, because the legacy of the 
1917 Russian Revolution still survives. 

We need to understand exactly what 
happened - failure was inevitable, 
once the Soviet Union turned to what 
was called Stalinism, and we will just 
see a repeat of that if people try to take 
the same road again. Clearly, unless 
there is control from below, which is 
absolutely necessary, there can be no 
advance towards socialism. 

Unfortunately the system resulting 
from the revolution was overthrown 
by Stalinism in the early 1920s, 
while the terror of the 1930s and 40s 
continued to play an important role 
until the 1980s. The situation after 
1991 resulted in substantial change, 
but in no way was it progressive. 
The genuine left hardly existed, in 
conditions where there was a secret 
police force with pulverising powers. 
The result has been tremendously 
costly, with the old elite effectively 
remaining in power @ 


For a deeper study of this 
question see Hillel Ticktin’s 
Origins of the crisis in the USSR: 
essays on the political economy 
of a disintegrating system 
(academia.edu/16406050/ 
Origins_of_the_Crisis_in_the_ 
USSR_Essays_on_the_Political_ 
Economy_of_a_Disintegrating _ 
System) 


Fighting fund 
We'll get there! 





CO: September fighting fund 
increased by exactly £400 
over the last seven days, taking 
our running total up to £861. 
However, since more than half 
the month has now gone, we’re 
lagging some way behind the 
going rate, if we’re going to make 
that £2,000 target by the end of 
the month. 

We received generous PayPal 
gifts from three regular donors: 
MF and RL, who each came up 
with their usual brilliant £50; 
and US comrade PM, who is 
continuing to donate his monthly 
£25 despite, I understand, a 
number of health issues. Get well 
soon, comrade! 

There were also four 
standing orders, ranging from 
SP’s £5 to KB’s magnificent 
£170 - the other two were PB 
(£60) and TR (£40). But I 
don’t have any cheques or cash 
donations to report - Covid has 








certainly taken its toll, when it 
comes to those particular ways 
of chipping in. 

And, unfortunately, as I 
stressed last week, the surge in 
daily Covid cases has also meant 
we can’t yet resume printing the 
Weekly Worker, which we’d hoped 
was going to happen this month. 
But, as I also said last week, let’s 
be patient - we’ll get there in the 
end! 

And all those donors are 
certainly demonstrating some 
of that patience - whether they 
normally read the print or internet 
version of our paper. They know 
we're going to get over this and 
are determined to play their part in 
helping us do that! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


™ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 1s 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 
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Socialism or extinction 


Wildfires in Oregon and California point towards catastrophe in the near future, writes Eddie Ford 


veryone has seen the haunting 
Fe iis of near post-apocalyptic 
devastation from the wildfires 
sweeping Oregon and California. 
Together with those in Washington, 
they have killed about 30 people, 
burned millions of acres and 
enveloped the region in a debilitating 
smoke that has made west-coast air 
quality among the very worst in the 
world. 

This year alone, California has seen 
six of the 30 largest fires on record. In 
mid-August, a highly unusual barrage 
of dry lightning sparked infernos 
that are still burning. They included 
the monstrous August Lightning 
Complex - the largest fire in state 
history, surpassing the Mendocino 
Complex on 2018. The North Complex 
explosively grew in size, as the winds 
fanned it westward, threatening the 
city of Oroville, and triggering mass 
evacuations. Then in early September 
2020, a combination of a record- 
breaking heatwave and hot, dry winds 
sparked even more fires and hellishly 
fanned those already flaring. In total, 
7,718 fires have burned 3.5 million 
acres of the state’s roughly 100 million 
acres of land. 

In Oregon, some areas have not 
seen such intense fire in 300 or 400 
years - burning over 950,000 acres in 
468 fires and destroying several towns, 
such as Phoenix and Talent. As in 
California, a combination of unusually 
high winds and continued dry weather 
caused the rapid expansion of multiple 
wildfires - the most destructive being 
the Almeda Drive Fire (though that 
might have been human-caused - the 
authorities have launched a criminal 
investigation). 

Smoke clouds have grown so large 
that they are cooling temperatures as 
far east as New York and Washington 
DC. Residents there are now getting 
hazy skies and unusual sunrises - a 
terrible sort of beauty. Indeed, smoke 
from the fires has spread around 
the world, with reports of haze as 
far away as Europe. In terms of air 
pollution, Oregon has been hardest 
hit. Tiny bits of smoke and ash known 
as particulates have reached the 
highest levels on record in Portland, 
Eugene, Bend, Medford and Klamath 
Falls - the air quality in all five cities 
being rated as “hazardous”. And 
the effects of wildfire smoke on 
the human body is profound. For 
example, within an hour of smoke 
descending upon the Vancouver 
area during recent wildfire seasons, 
the number of ambulance calls for 
asthma, chronic lung disease and 
cardiac events increased by 10%. 









Even threatening the big cities 


estimated that before reliable records 
began about 4.5 million acres burned 
yearly in fires that lasted for months. 
Wildfires soared roughly every 30 
years, as the indigenous peoples of 
California historically set controlled 
burns and allowed natural fires to run 
their course in order to get rid of fire- 
fuelling dead wood, vegetable matter, 
debris, etc. You had a similar situation 
in Australia. 

Of course, at the end of last year 
there were catastrophic fires on that 
continent - started by strong, highly 
changeable = winds, _ temperatures 
above 40 © and widespread drought 
conditions. The fires were so fierce that 
they began to form their own weather 
systems, even creating lightning strikes 
through pyrocumulonimbus clouds that 
reduced ground-level sunlight to what 
we imagine would happen in a nuclear 
winter. Over 6.3 million hectares went 
up in flames (one hectare being roughly 
the size of a sports field). Half a billion 
animals might have died in New South 
Wales alone, the wildfires destroying 
their habitat. 

But, back in the US, inevitably, 
numerous conspiracy theories about 
the west coast wildfires are circulating 
- the main one being that ‘Antifa’ 
activists deliberately started fires in 
order to loot property. Incredibly, some 
residents preferred to defend their 
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homes from this ‘threat’ rather than 
evacuate. One Facebook post shared 
thousands of times stated: “KXL 
Radio in Portland reported today that 
firefighters are now being shot at by 
suspected Antifa and BLM members.” 
Another widely shared rumour was 
that that six Antifa activists had been 
arrested for starting fires. Conversely, 
there were also stories about members 
of far-right groups (especially the 
‘Proud Boys’) starting some of them. 
Former Republican senate candidate 
Paul Joseph Romero Jr _ tweeted 
and retweeted multiple conspiracy 
theories last week about people being 
arrested for starting the fires. 

Still, such irrationality is only to be 
expected in Donald Trump’s America. 
Then again, in the UK people have 
been destroying 5G masts in the belief 
that the new high-speed network is to 
blame for spreading coronavirus - 
while others think that the vaccines 
now in development will contain a 
nano-chip enabling the government to 
control your thoughts. No country has 
a monopoly on madness. 


Destructive 


The death toll from the west coast 
wildfires is hardly staggering. In the 
same period, many more people have 
probably died from road accidents. 
But the significance of them 1s that 


it points towards global warming and 
some sort of catastrophic eventuality 
not that far in the future. 

It is certainly true that you cannot 
draw an equals sign between a 
particular period of bad weather and 
then extrapolate global warming from 
that - far too simple: there is a difference 
between climate and weather. Extreme 
weather lasting beyond a year is 
the accepted academic definition 
of climate change: in other words, 
lightning strikes, high temperatures, 
highly variable up-and-down weather 
happening again and again within 
an extremely concentrated period, 
reaching extremes often not seen 
before. In the context of the recent 
wildfires, Washington’s governor, Jay 
Inslee, has argued that the wildfires 
should be rebranded as “climate fires” 
and called climate change “‘a blowtorch 
over our states in the west’. As for 
Oregon’s governor, she has described 
the fires as “truly the bellwether for 
climate change on the west coast’. If 
you do not believe in climate change, 
just come to California or Oregon. 

In mild old Britain - surrounded as 
it is by water - summers are getting 
much hotter on average. Therefore 
rainfall is becoming more intense. 
Most people look at what is going on 
and rightly draw the conclusion that 
something is going seriously wrong 
with the climate - too many extreme 
events too many times. However, if 
you look at what is being proposed as 
a solution to the problem, you have 
to conclude in all honesty that it is 
nowhere near enough. We go from 
straightforward denialism or the shrug 
of the shoulders of a Donald Trump 
to the more relatively enlightened 
politicians whose answers are bland 
and pathetic. They want to ban plastic 
bags or whatever - pure gesture 
politics. Plenty of international 
conferences and handwringing, photo 
shots with Greta Thunberg, etc, but no 
attempt - quite understandably from 
their point of view - to get to the root 
cause, which is capitalism. 

It would be impossible to invent 
a system as ecological destructive as 
capitalism, under which the logic of 
capital itself ensures that the system 
itself shapes everything. Capitalists 
and establishment politicians might 
express their concern about ecological 
destruction - which can be totally 
sincere - but the reality is that they 
are trapped inside a system that 
obliges the pursuit of ever greater 
profits: production for the sake of 
production, accumulation for the sake 
of accumulation. 


With big capital, it is not a 
question of satisfying personal needs 
or vanities. Rather, the system has its 
own inner logic that forces itself upon 
everyone - politicians, industrialists 
and bankers. Now, it is true that 
the Soviet Union’s record on the 
environment was absolutely appalling 
- nuclear waste discarded all over the 
place, mad agricultural experiments, 
plans to divert the course of rivers 
using nuclear bombs, and all the rest of 
it. But the key difference is that under 
capitalism those sorts of decisions 
are forced upon capital by the system 
itself - one that is pre-programmed for 
chaos and destruction. 

There is much talk at the moment 
about a ‘green new deal’. But, when 
you scratch the surface, it amounts 
to nothing more than tinkering - free 
urban transport, tax on major polluters, 
etc - not to mention large doses of 
technological quackery. Yet none 
of them deal with the nature of the 
capitalist system itself, as that would 
mean acknowledging that the only 
viable alternative is socialism: the 
supersession of production for the sake 
of production and its replacement by 
production for need. This is not some 
dream of Promethean super-abundance, 
where every whim is indulged. Quite 
the opposite: it means a very different 
socio-economic system that elevates 
inter-personal relationships way above 
material possessions or climbing the 
greasy pole. 

For communists, catastrophic 
climate change poses the necessity of 
combining the minimum programme 
- based on what is_ technically 
achievable under capitalism - with the 
vision of the maximum programme 
and the means of achieving it as an 
urgent necessity. In other words, 
any attempt to go into this question 
just equipped with the minimum 
programme is woefully inadequate - 
let alone those comrades on the left 
who like to sprinkle transitional fairy 
dust on minimalist demands that are 
not up to the job. It is not enough to 
merely put forward demands that 
either capitalism can or cannot meet, 
and imagine that is going to equip 
our movement with the vision and 
understanding it needs in terms of 
its historic task - and actually saving 
humanity from ecological disaster. 

Given the sheer scale of the 
problem, there must be a particular 
emphasis on realising the maximum 
programme in the shortest feasible 
time @ 
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On the bigger picture, since the 
1970s the western US states have 
experienced three times the amount 
of “large fires” (fires that burn 1,000 
acres or more) that are now burning 
on average more than 1.7 million 
acres of land per year - six times the 
average of 1970. The region has also 
experienced wildfire seasons that 
are 78 days longer than they were in 
1970. Throughout the whole United 
States, it has been found that 84% of 
these wildfires are started by humans. 
However, from a broader historical 
perspective, one scientific study has 
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